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In former papers in this journal, we have attempted to point out the 
extraordinary accuracy and facility manifested by the great dramatist 
in the delineation of mind as warped and influenced by disease, and to 
show that in drawing the characters of Lear, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Ophelia, and Hamlet, he has exhibited a knowledge of the operations 
of mind, as influenced by delicate shades of disease far beyond that 
of his own times, and quite equal to that of the most accomplished psy- 
chologists of our own. Nothing connected with the operations of 
the human intellect, in any forms, whether of health or disease, 
seems to have escaped the observation of this “ myriad-minded” man, 
nothing has been too high for his sublime and philosophical contem- 
plation, nothing too low for his minute and careful observation. He 
has traversed the whole realm of human intellect, as a sovereign 
prince inakes a triumphal tour through a conquered province ; while 
philosophers and moralists, physicians and metaphysicians, states- 
men, lawgivers, and poets, have jallen humbly at his feet to do him 
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homage ; for in the province of each he has been acknowledged 
worthy to reign supreme. In that of the physician and medical 
psychologist, we think we have given sufficient evidence of his de- 
served supremacy, in former papers, and what is applicable to this our 
peculiar province, we believe to be applicable to all, and that proof 
of this would not be difficult to furnish. 

To multiply instances, and bring forward illustrations, would not 
come within the scope of these papers. One illustration however 
we are tempted to adduce in this place, which must suffice. 
So great was Shakspeare’s knowledge of law-forms and law-terms 
(see Lord Campbell, cum multis aliis) that nearly every lawyer 
who reads Shakspeare carefully, is ready to maintain that the poet 
must have been a lawyer, or at least a law student at some period of 
his life, and as one once remarked to the writer, was only driven from 
the legal profession into poetry and the drama by the force of his 
great genius. If the validity of such evidence is to be admitted in 
proof of his having been a lawyer, we see no reason why, on the 
strength of the proofs we have adduced in former papers in this jour- 
nal, we should not be allowed to claim that the great bard must 
once have been a physician to the insane; for we think we have 
shown conclusively that he understood insanity in all its varied forms ; 
and perhaps it would not be more ditlicult to show that Shakspeare 
was once physician in chief to Bedlam Hospital, than to establish 
many other things that have been asserted respecting his earthly ca- 
reer. Such for example, as his horse grooming and his deer stealing. 


But, unlike our brethren of the law, we seck to set up no special 


claim to him as one of our number, but content ourselves with re- 
garding hin as the common property of all thinkers in each and 
every department of literary eflort and scientitic research ; and pro- 
ceed at once to consider another phase of this great intellectual lumi- 
nary of the sixteenth century, viz : his delineations of the innumerable 
shades of mental obtuseness and mental imbecility in the characters 
of his fools and clowns. 

In the illustration of the varied and innumerable shades of folly, 
mental obtuseness, and mental imbecility naturally incident to hu- 
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manity, our poet is incomparably rich, and every degree and 
order of mental manifestation is represented with a truthfulness and 
vigor which has never been equaled, and perhaps never will be to 


the end of time. He has given us a type of everything bearing the 


shape of humanity, however remote, and the class of characters we 


now have to consider, like all his others, do not stand up before us 
as creatures of the imagination, but as real bodily existences, and we 
cannot divest ourselves of the idea that such must at some period of 
time, have walked or “ crawled between the heavens and earth.” 
Many of them we have seen, and those that we have not, we feel 
that we might and should have seen “ if our eyes had been opened” 
like those of the poet. 

Of imbeciles and clowrs—/ools as they are generically termed—he 
has an almost endless variety, and the very names which he gives 
them are sometimes so strikingly significant and characteristic, that 
the mere mention of them forces a smile. 

Let us take a few examples by way of introduction, and see if we 
can suppress a smile when the mere name of some of them is called 
out from the presentation role. Bottom the weaver, Peter Quince 
the carpenter, Snug the joiner, Snout the tinker, Flute the bellows- 
mender, Starvling the tailor, Christopher Sly the tinker, Sir Toby 
Belch, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, Froth, Dogberry, Malvolio, Launce- 
lot Gobbo, Touchstone, Simple, Slender, Shallow, Speed, Dull, Cos- 
tard, Caliban, Elbow, Lucio, Moth, Mouldy, Shadow, Feeble, Bull- 
calf and Wart, and lastly, as the curious procession must end some- 
where, comes Launce, leading his interesting dog Crab. 

Here we have presented to us a galaxy of fools such as is nowhere 
else to be found, and every shade of folly, imbecility and mental ob- 
tuseness is represented, and the portraiture of each as delineated by 
the bard, is well worthy of the cognomen bestowed. 

First in the motley procession we see Bottom the weaver, the very 
embodiment and quintessence of self-conceit, and of everything, in 
short, necessafy to constitute a perfect human ass. It was not suffi- 
cient for him to simply be “ writ down an ass’”’ in the record, like Dog- 
berry, but the diadem which crowned him prince of all his tribe 
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manity, our poet is incomparably rich, and every degree and 
order of mental manifestation is represented with a truthfulness and 
vigor which has never been equaled, and perhaps never will be to 
the end of time. He has given us a type of everything bearing the 
shape of humanity, however remote, and the class of characters we 
now have to consider, like all his others, do not stand up before us 
as creatures of the imagination, but as real bodily existences, and we 
cannot divest ourselves of the idea that such must at some period of 
time, have walked or “ crawled between the heavens and earth.” 
Many of them we have seen, and those that we have not, we feel 
that we might and should have seen “ if our eyes had been opened” 
like those of the poet. 

Of imbeciles and clowns—/ools as they are generically termed—he 
has an almost endless variety, and the very names which he gives 
them are sometimes so strikingly significant and characteristic, that 
the mere mention of them forces a smile. 

Let us take a few examples by way of introduction, and see if we 


can suppress a smile when the mere name of some of them is called 


out from the presentation role. Bottom the weaver, Peter Quince 


the carpenter, Snug the joiner, Snout the tinker, Flute the bellows- 
mender, Starvling the tailor, Christopher Sly the tinker, Sir Toby 
Belch, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, Froth, Dogberry, Malvolio, Launce- 
lot Gobbo, Touchstone, Simple, Slender, Shallow, Speed, Dull, Cos- 
tard, Caliban, Elbow, Lucio, Moth, Mouldy, Shadow, Feeble, Bull- 
calf and Wart, and lastly, as the curious procession must end some- 
where, comes Launce, leading his interesting dog Crab. 

Here we have presented to us a galaxy of fools such as is nowhere 
else to be found, and every shade of folly, imbecility and mental ob- 
tuseness is represented, and the portraiture of each as delineated by 
the bard, is well worthy of the cognomen bestowed. 

First in the motley procession we see Bottom the weaver, the very 
embodiment and quintessence of self-conceit, and of everything, in 
short, necessary to constitute a perfect human ass. It was not suffi- 
cient for him to simply be “ writ down an ass’ in the record, like Dog- 


berry, but the diadem which crowned him prince of all his tribe 
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must be placed in due form upon his head, and when first led in by 
Puck after his coronation, the poet must certainly have chuckled 
over his own workmanship, and said quietly to himself—* O, all ye 
tribes of human asses, that are, ever have been, or ever will be, be- 
hold your king ! from this time henceforth and forever, let no one of 
you deny my anointed.” And to all posterity he seems yet to say, 
* Behold the perfection of conceited blockheads, the asinorum asin- 


alissimus, par excellence . From henceforth and forever let no 
man dispute my workmanship. Doubt if you will that moonshine 
can be personated by a man holding a lantern behind a thorn bush ; 
that a lion can modulate his voice so sweetly that he shal! roar you 
as ‘twere any nightingale or sucking dove ; that a wall can be per- 
sonated by a man plastered over with lime and rough cast,— but while 
Bottom, wearing his ass’s head, can, by his conceit which makes all 
things possible, believe this, let no one deny that he is the crowned 
and anointed king ot Donkeys.” 

And by what a court is this strange potentate surrounded, and 
worshipped ! 

First we see Peter Quince, the carpenter and playwright. If Bot- 
tom is prince of donkeys, Quince takes the first place of honor in 
his court and is prince of playwrights, and his title, like that of Bot- 


tom, cannot be disputed. 


O! all ye tribes of playwrights, wherever ye are ; ye Knowles's, 
and Shees, and Maturins ; ye Gillparzers, Klingemanns and Kotze- 
bues ; many of you cunning men in your handicraft, behold your 
king, Peter Quince, the anointed of the poet! And whosoever he 


anoimts and crowns let none of you seck to depose. 


And you, ye “ periwig-pated players,” who, whether amateur or 
professional, can “ tear a passion to tatters,” to very rags; ye who 
are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb show, and noise to 


“ split the ears of the groundlings ;’ who “ strut and bellow, having 


neither the accent of Chnstians nor the gait of Christians, pagans 


or men,—products of nature's journeymen,” those “ mechanics who 


“ jmitate nature so abominably,’ remember your great antecessors, 
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those histrionic mechanicals of the poet, Snug the joiner, Starvling 
the tailor, Flute the bellows mender, and Snout the tinker. 

So extensive, varied and rich is Shakspeare in his illustrations of 
the almost endless forms of mental imbecility, that it would be im- 
possible to give each more than a passing glance in this connection. 
He has taken his subjects for portraiture from all ranks and grades of 
life, high and low, rich and poor, and almost every trade, profession 
and calling has furnished him subjects, and having glanced at such 
as he has selected from his own calling, the histrionic, we pass on to 
take a view of his official imbeciles. 

Of this class of mental impotents we hardly know which to select 
to head the list; whether Dogberry, Justice Shallow, or some other, 
as each seems to claim pre-eminence. With all due deference to 
others, however, we consider we shall not go far astray in selecting 
the first. 

Dogberry is not so much an imaginary character as a type of a 
class of bungling judicial impotents to be found in real life, and 
through whose clumsy and cowardly imbecility many a thief has 
escaped the penitentiary, and many a murderer the gallows. The 
backwoods of Canada, and the outskirts of civilization in all new 
countries, furnish too many such. A justice of this kind who, by 
his cowardly and bungling imbecility, had allowed the chief of a 
trio of murderers to escape, we once saw in the witness-box at a 
court of Assize, held before one of the most learned and eloquent 
judges on the bench; and the answers to the questions put to him 
by his Lordship, would have done ample justice to Dogberry himself. 
“Ts it possible,” said the Judge, at the conclusion of his examina- 
tion of the witness, “that you are a justice of the peace of this 
province?” “ Yes, and I has been for more as fifteen years, your 
Lordship,’ was the reply. ‘‘ God help the country,” said the learn- 
ed Judge, as he dismissed him contemptuously from the stand. Shak- 


speare, with a few vigorous touches of his never-failing pencil, has 


given us a full-length portrait of such a character as this in Dog- 
berry. (See Much Ado About Nothing, Act I, Scene 3, and 
Act LV, Scene 2. 
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Genius, it is said, is quick to detect genius, and the unerring cer- 
tainty with which it selects its instruments has often been remarked, 
Stupidity, it would seem, is governed by the same local law. See 


how Dogberry selects his constable :— 

Dogberry. “ First, who think you the most desartless man to be 
constable ? 

1 Watch. “ Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal ; for they can 
write and read. 

Dogherry. * * * “To be a well-favored man is the gift of for- 
tune ; but to write and read comes by nature. * * * 

“Well, for your favor, sir, give God thanks, and make no 
boast of it; and for your writing and reading, let that appear when 
there is no need for such vanity. You are thought here to be the 
most senseless and fit man for the constable of the watch ; therefore 
bear you the lantern. This is your charge. You shall comprehend 
all vagrom men; you are to bid any man stand, in the prince's 
name. 

2 Watch. “ How if ‘a will not stand? 

Dogherry. ‘“ Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; 
and presently call the rest of the wateh together, and thank God 
you are nd of a knave. * * * 

“You shall also make no noise in the streets ; for, for the watch 
to babble and talk the streets, is most tolerable and not to be en- 
dured. 

2 Watch. “ We will rather sleep than talk ; we know what be- 
longs to a watch. 

Dogberry. ‘ Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman ; for I can not see how sleeping should offend; only, 
have a care that your bills are not stolen.—Well, you are to call at 
all the ale-houses, and bid those that are drunk get them to bed. 

2 Watch. “ How if they will not? 

Dogherry. “ Why, then, let therm alone till they are sober ; if 
they make you not then the better answer, you may say, they are 
not the men you took them for. * * * 

“If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your 
office, to be no true man; and, for such kind of men, the less you 
meddle or make with them, why, the more is for your honesty. 

2 Watch. “If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay 
hands on him ? 

Dogtherry. “ Truly, by your office you may; but I think they 
that touch pitch will be defiled. The most peaceable way for you, 
if you do take a thief, is, to let him show himself what he is, and 
steal out of your company.” 


The downright stupidity, ignorance and donkeyism, shown in 
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Act III, Scene 5, and the ludicrous misuse and misconception of 
terms peculiar to worthies of the Dogberry and Verges stamp, is 
rich in the extreme. 


Leonato. “ What is it, my good friends ? 

Dogberry. “Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little of this matter 
—an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt as, God help, | 
would desire they were ; but, in faith, honest as the skin between 
his brows. 

Verges. “ Yes, 1 thank God, I am as honest as any man living, 
that is an old man and no honester than I. 

Dogherry. ‘‘ Comparisons are odorous ; palabras, neighbor Ver- 
ges. 
Leonato. “ Neighbors, you are tedious. 

“It pleases your worship to say so,”” says Dogberry, (evidently not 
comprehending the term tedious, but mistaking it for a commodity 
of value,) “ but we are the poor duke’s officers ; but, truly, for mine 
own part, if I were as tedious as a king, | could find in my heart to 
bestow it all on your worship. 

Leonato. “ All thy tediousness on me! ha! 

Dogherry. “ Yes, and ‘twere a thousand times more than ‘tis ;” 
etc. 

The following as a sample of driveling senile imbecility, can 
scarce be matched, and is from the mouth of Dogberry, where he 
speaks of Verges, and in which (quite oblivious, of course, as to his 
own stupidity) he patronizingly and with great self-satisfaction be- 
wails the infirmities of his brother official. 

Dogberry. “ A good old man, sir ; he will be talking ; as they 
say, When the age is in, the wit is out; God help us! It is a world 
to see '!—Well said, ifaith, neighbor Verges :—well, God's a good 
man; and two men ride of a horse, one must ride behind, An 
honest soul, i’faith, sir; by my troth, he is, as ever broke bread ; 
but God is to be worshipped. All men are not alike; alas! good 
neighbor 

When Leonato reminds him that indeed his friend comes very far 
short of himself, what self-satisfaction and conceit is embodied in his 
short reply. 


“ Gafts,” says he, ‘ Gifts that God gives '” quite unconscious that 


his greatest gift is like that conferred on Bottom ; the gift of an ass’s 
head. 


But the climax of bungling imbecility, ignorant officiousness and 
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self-conceit, we have in Act IV, Scene 2, where Dogberry presides at 
the court of inquiry held over Conrade and Borachio; and the laugh- 
able record of proceedings, in which every thing is so curiously jum- 
bled together—where every thing which is impertinent is carefully 
noted down, and every thing incident to the inquiry as carefully ex- 
cluded, and where terms the most dissimilar are confounded—far- 
nishes, in its way, a model of judicial procedure. The first blunder 
he makes is simply the confounding of himself and his brother offi- 
cial with the culprits to be examined before him :— 

Dogberry. “1s our whole dissembly appeared? * * * 

Sexton. “ Which be the maletactors ? 

Dogberry. ‘ Marry, that am I and my partner. 

Verges. ‘“ Nay, that’s certain; we have the exhibition to ex- 
amine.” 

After duly recording the names of his prisoners, the first question 
he puts to them is certainly most pious and pertinent, considering the 
characters he is supposed to address :— 

“ Masters,”’ says he, ‘ do you serve God ? 

Con. & Bora. “ Yes, sir, we hope. 

Dogberry. “ Write down—that they hope they serve God ;— 


and write Grod first; for God defend but God should go before such 
villains 


The idea soon strikes the sexton that the proceedings are some- 
what informal, and that witnesses and proof were necessary. 


Sexton. “ Master constable, you go net in the way to examine ; 
you must call forth the watch that are their accusers.” 


Dogberry, whose dignity is hard to oflend, and who is totally un- 


suspicious that any one should ever presume to question his knowl- 


edge and intelligence, seizes at once upon the suggestion, as though 
it was something of minor importance, however, that had escaped 
him in the most casual way. He says :— 

Dogberry. “ Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way.—Let the watch 
come forth.—Masters, | charge you, in the prince’s name, accuse 
these men.” 


The first witness testifies that one of the prisoners called Don John 
a villain. Dogberry immediately orders Don John to be put down 
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a villain in the record, and pronounces the calling a man villain flat 
perjury. Another witness testifies that the other prisoner had de- 
clared that he received a thousand ducats from Don John for accus- 
ing a lady wrongfully. “ Flat burglary,” says Dogberry, ‘‘ as ever 


was committed.” 


Verges. ‘Yea, by the mass, that itis. * * * 
Dogberry. ‘“O villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlasting 
redemption for this.” 


The sexton suggests that the prisoners be bound and removed. 
Dogberry, acting upon the hint, immediately orders them to be 
“ opinioned,”” when one of them, resisting, calls him a coxcomb. 
This does not seem greatly to disturb his equanimity. Perhaps, as 
usual, he does not fully comprehend the import of the word cox- 
comb; for he calls the prisoner simply a naughty varlet, and orders 
the sexton to write down the prince’s officer a coxcomb in his extra- 
ordinary record of procedure. The other prisoner is more clear and 
explicit. The term he applies to Dogberry is by no means ambigu- 
ous. “ You are an ass,” says he, emphatically, and repeats it, “ You 
are an ass.” The term ass Dogberry has no difficulty in compre- 
hending the import of; that is quite clear, and he immediately 
throws himself back upon his offended official dignity, and the terms 
in which he asserts this are most ludicrously characteristic :— 

Dogherry. “Dost thou not suspect my place? Dost thou not 
suspect my years ?—O that he were here to write me down an ass! 
—But, masters, remember that I am an ass; though it be not writ- 
ten down, yet forget not that I am an ass.—No, thou villain, thou 
art full of piety, as shall be proved on thee by good witnesses. I 
am a wise fellow; and, which is more, an ofhcer ; and, which is 
more, an householder ; and, which is more, as pretty a piece of flesh 
as any in Messina; and one that knows the law, go to; and a rich 
fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that hath had leases; and one 
that hath two gowns, and every thing handsome about him.—Bring 
him away. O that [ had been writ down—an ass !” 

Another official of the Dogberry stamp we have in constable El- 
bow, in Measure for Measure. As with Dogberry, much of the 
humor of this character rests upon his ridiculous misuse and miscon- 
ception of the most common terins. 
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Elbow. “If it please your honor, I am the poor duke’s consta- 
ble, and my name is Elbow. I do lean upon justice, sir, and do 
bring in here before your honor two notorious benefactors. 

Anzelo. “ Benefactors? Well, what benefactors are they ? are 
they not malefactors ?”’ 


The meek simplicity of the reply, and the donkey-like uncon- 
sciousness with which he contradicts himself, is worthy of the most 


accomplished of our poet's long-eared officials. 


Elbow. “Vf it please your honor, I know not what they are : 
but precise villains they are, that | am sure of; and void of all prof- 
anation in the world, that good Christians ought to have.” 


A little farther on he makes other most ludicrous blunders in the 
use of the king's English ; which blunders aided by the humour of 
the clown, are nearly calling in question the character of his own 
wife. When Elbow is asked by Escalus by what authority he gives 
the clown and his employer, mistress Over-done, such an infamous 


character, he replies : 


“ My wile, sir, whom I detest (protest) before heaven,” &c. * * 
“ 1 say, sir, I will detest myself, also, as well as she, that this house, 
if it be not a bawd’s house, it is a pity of her life, for itis a naughty 
house.” * * * 


“ First and it like you, the house is a respected (suspected) house ; 
next, this a respected fellow ; and his mistress is a respected woman. 

Clown. “ By this hand, sir, his wife is a more respected person 
than any of us all. 

Elbow. “ Variet thou liest ; thou liest, wicked varlet ; the time 
is yet to come, When she was ever respected with man, woman, or 
child. 

Clown. “Sir, she was respected with him, before he married 
with her. 

Elbow. “ O thou O thou varlet! O thou wicked Hanni- 
bal! I respected with her before | was married to her! If ever 
was respected with her, or she with me, let not your worship think 
me the poor duke’s official ;—Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, or 
I'll have my action of battery on thee.” 


This whole scene in Measure for Measure, (Act I, Scene 2,) is 


exceeding neh in illustration of our subject. The amusing cireum- 
locution of the clown in telling his story in defence from the charge 
brought against him by Elbow, is exceedingly characteristic, but as 
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we propose to return to him in treating of this class of characters in 


subsequent papers, we pass him by for the present. 

The next worthy we select from our list of imbeciles, is Shallow, 
or, as he designates himself and is deseribed by his scarcely less in- 
teresting cousin Slender, Robert Shallow, Esquire, in the county of 
Gloster, justice of the peace and coram, and custalorum, and ratolo- 
rum, a gentleman born, who writes himself arvmigero in all war- 
rants, obligation &c., and has done so any time these three hundred 
years, as all his suc essors gone before him have done, and all his ancest- 
ors that come after 1 °m may do, as with other worthies of his class in 
real life, who have “a plentiful lack of wit,” a plentiful supply of 
titles and cheap honors is necessary to complete their personality. If 
nature is sometimes niggardly in her gifts, fortune steps in to make 
in her way ample restitution, and a “ plentiful lack” of brains is com- 
pensated by a plentiful supply of bonds, and the lack of wit and 
wisdom by “ land and beeves.” Among worthies of this class, Rob- 
ert Shallow, Esquire, of Gloster, holds an eminently respectable, if 
not honorable position; and though his antecedents, as given by 
Falstati, are not the most flattering, as we shall see, this matters 
little. Like other “ respectables,”’ he is only under the necessity of 
remembering such as are suited to his present circumstances and 
condition in life. 

Shallow, like a true scion of a genuine English family of parve- 
nues, has gone through the forms necessary to a liberal education. 
He has shown above that he has some Latin, and when Bardolph tells 
him that the soldier Falstati is better accormmodated than with a wife, 
he adds, after a little cireumlocution : “ Accommodated, that comes 
of accommodo ; very good, a good phrase.’ What little Latin he 
has, he is ready to display upon every convenient, and sometimes in- 
couvenient occasion, like all superticials. Like his cousin William, 
he may have been at Oxford to the great “ cost” of some one, bring- 
ing home with him, as the natural fruit of this “ cost,” a cherished 
and ever abiding remembrance of his wildness and folly. “ I was 
once,” says he, “at Clement's lun, where 1 think they will talk of 


inad Shallow yet.” 
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How very natural is the boasting which follows! It might have 
come from the mouth of any one “ of all the kind” of the Shallows, 
as well as from Robert Shallow, Esquire, of Gloster :— 

“ By the mass, I was called anything ; and I would have done 
anything, indeed, and roundly too. There was I, and little John 
Doit, of Statiordshire, and black George Bare, and Francis Pickbone, 
and Will Squele, a Cotswold man,—you had not four such swinge- 
bucklers in all the inns of court, agai; and I may say to you, we 
knew where all the bona-robas were, and had the best of them all 
at commandment.” 

The crouching obsequiousness and lack of dignified self-respect in 
their intercourse with superiors in rank and station in life, so charac- 
teristic of all the family of the Shallows, wherever found, (and every 
one must have met some of them in the journey of life,) is admira- 
bly delineated in the scene where he bores Falstaff with his vain, 
officious and bustling hospitality ; a hospitality based entirely upon 
vanity, and a desire to show off his own importance, and to “ have a 
friend at court.” 

Shallow. “ Nay, you shall see mine orchard, where in an arbour, 
you will eat a last year’s pippin of mine own grafling, and a dish of 
carraways, and so forth.” 

The silly affectation of his reply to the knight's compliment to his 
rich dwelling is also quite characteristic: “ Barren, barren, barren ; 
beggars all, beggars all, sir John !” 

Notwithstanding this affectation of poverty and beggary, it is 
plain to all, and to none more so than Falstaff, that the Shallows 
are a thriving family. If he is an adept in finesse, Shallow is infi- 
nitely his superior in finance and domestic economy; shrewdness in 


these matters, is, as a rule, quite characteristic of the Shallows, 


wherever they are found. Indeed, the most wordly thoughts are apt 


to creep in and disturb their most solemn musing ; sometimes it is to 
be feared, their very devotions. When Silence reminds Shallow of 
the uncertainty of life, he replies : 

“ Certain, ‘tis certain, very sure, very sure ; death, as the Psalm- 


ist saith, is certain to all; all must die. How a good yoke of bul- 
locks at Stamford fair?” 
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Even in the midst of his exciternent at the arrival of the “ man- 
of-war” and his suite, and his bustling endeavors to entertain them 
suitably to his own dignity, and their importance as coming from the 
court, he can stop to give directions in matters of business and do- 
mestic economy to his man Davy :— 

“ Marry, sir, thus ;—those precepts can not be served : and, again, 
sir,—Shall we sow the headland with wheat ? 

Shallow. “ With red wheat, Davy? * * * 

Davy. “ Yes, sir.—Here is now the smith’s note for shoeing, and 
plough-trons. 

Shallow. “ Let it be cast, and paid.—Sir John, you shall not be 
excused. 

Davy. “ Now, sir, a new link to the bucket must needs be had. 
—aAnd, sir, do you mean to stop any of William’s wages, about the 
sack he lost the other day at Hinckley fair? 

Shallow. “ He shall answer it,” Xe. 

How descriptive is all this of a class of characters to be met with 
every day; they are fools, and acknowledged to be such by the 
world, yet in money transactions and matters of domestic economy 
they are “ wise as serpents.” And yet in these matters of finance 
and economy their serpent wisdom is sometimes no match for the 
hawk-eyed vigilance and shrewd wit of some spendthrift, who, tak- 
ing them in an unguarded moment, and understanding well their 
weak points, by a stroke of policy relieves them in a moment of the 
hard earnings and niggardly savings of years, as Falstaff relieved 
Justice Shallow of his thousand pounds. 

Who is there that has not met some one or more of this family of 
Shallows? It is a known fact in psychology that a man may be 
“stark mad” on one or two subjects, and to all appearances quite 
sound on others. Upon precisely the same psychological principles 


we may suppose that a man may be wise on some one or two sub- 


jects, and in the sense in which the term is applied to Shallow, a 


fool on all others. Indeed our experience and observation of life 
teach ns that it is so. 

Another characteristic of the Shallows is admirably illustrated in 
Act V, Scene 1, viz., their manner of dealing with domestics and 
dependents. Towards the weak, like William who lost the sack, 
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they are overbearing and cruel, while unconsciously to themselves 


they are completely ruled and led captive by those who are cunning, 
and strong of will and purpose, like Davy, who in reality is the just- 
ice in all but wame, and on such familiar terms with his nominal 
master that he presumes to dictate the manner in which he is to 
dispense his judical favors. 

Davy. “1 beseech you, sir, to countenance William Visor of 
Wincot, against Clement Perkes of the hill. 

Shallow, “ There are many complaints, Davy, against that Vi- 
sor; that Visor is an arrant knave, on ny knowledge. 

Davy. “1 grant your worship that he is a knave, sir; but yet, 
Heaven forbid, sir, but a kuave should have some countenance at his 
friend’s request. An honest man, sir, is able to speak for himself, 
when aknave is not. I have served your worship truly, sir, these 
eight years; and if I can not once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave against an honest man, | have but a very little credit with 
your worship. The knave is mine honest friend, sir; therefore, | 
beseech your worship, let him be countenanced. 

Shallow. “Goto; I say, he shall have no wrong,” &e. 

But for a climax to every description of the character of Justice 
Shallow we must resort to Falstail’ It would be impertinent to look 
for such elsewhere. The fat knight, whose brain was by nature as 
plethoric of wit and wordly wisdom as was the rest of his huge body 
of capons, sack and sugars, measures at once the mental calibre of 
the lean justice, and the depth of his purse, and shapes his course 
accordingly. ‘I do see the bottom of Justice Shallow,” says he; and 
if he had never told a greater lie, or made a more unreasonable boast, 
he would never have been Jack Falstatli, But let us come at once 
to his descriptive climax of Justice Shallow: 


“If | were sawed into quantities, | should make four dozen such 
bearded hermit's-staves as master Shallow. It is a wonderful thing 
to see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits and_ his ; they, 
by observing of him, do bear themselves like foolish justices ; he, by 
conversing with them, is turned in a justice-like serving man ; their 
spirits are so married in conjunction with the participation of soci- 
ety, that they tlock together in consent, like so mauy wild geese. If 
I had a suit to master Shallow, | would humour his men, with the 
imputation of being near their master; if to his men, | would curry 
with master Shallow, that no man could better command his ser- 
vants. It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage, is 
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caught as men take diseases, one of an other ; therefore, let men 
take heed of their company. 1 will devise matter out of this Shal- 
low, to keep prince Harry in continual laughter, the wearing out of 
six fashions, (which is four terms, or two actions,) and he shall laugh 
without évterrallums. ©, it is much, that a lie with a slight oath, 
and a jest with a sad brow, will do with a fellow that never had the 
ache in his shoulders. * * * 

“Lord, lord, how subject we old men are to this vice of lying. 
This same starved justice has done nothing but prate to me of the 
wilduess of his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbull 
street ; and every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than 
the Turk’s tribute. I do remember him at Clement's inn, like a man 
made after supper of a cheese-paring ; when he was naked he was 
for all the world like a forked radish, with a head fantastically carved 
on it with a knife; he was the very genius of famine, yet lecherous 
as a monkey. * * * He came ever in the rearward of the fashion, 
and sung those tunes to the over-scutched huswives that he 
heard the earmen whistle, and sware they were his fancies, or his 
good nights. And now is this Vice’s dagger become a squire ; and 
talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been sworn brother 
tohim ; and I'll be sworn he never saw him but once in the Tilt- 
yard ; and then he burst his head for crowding among the marshal’s 
men. | saw it, and told John of Gaunt, he beat his own name ; 
for you might have thrust him and all his apparel into an eel-skin ; 
the case of a treble hauntboy was a mansion for him, a court; and 
now hath he land and beeves. Well, 1 will be acquainted with him, 
if L return ; and it shal] go hard but | will make him a philosopher's 
two stones tome. Ifthe young dace be a bait for the old pike, I see 
no reason in nature but | may snap at him. Let time shape, and 
then an end.” 


We have barely entered upon the list of the poet’s imbeciles, and 


yet we are at the end of our space, and hope upon a future occasion 
to return to this highly interesting as well as amusing class of cha- 
racters. 

To the psychologist, every shade of mental manifestation, whether 
high or low, strong or weak, normal or abnormal, is alike interesting 


and worthy of careful observation. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE OBJECTIONS TO THE DOC- 
TRINE OF MORAL INSANITY. By Dr. Ray, Superintendent 
of the Butler Hospital. 


Insanity, in the popular apprehension, is manifested under two 
different forms ; one of them characterized by incoherence, noise, vio- 
lence, or what is denominated raving ; the other by delusions more 
or less circumscribed, accompanied with tranquillity and some degree 
of reason. Until within a period comparatively recent, no other form 
of insanity was recognized even by medical men, every other mental 
disorder not obviously embraced in one or the other of these, being 
regarded, perhaps, as hypochondria, or hysteria, eccentricity or malice 
prepense—any thing, in short, rather than proper insanity. In the 
progress of science, the eflect of which always is to reveal analogies 
and distinctions where none were supposed to exist before, it began 
to be suspected that, besides the mental affections referrible to the 
two general forms above mentioned, there are others depending on 
the same essential conditions, and therefore to be regarded as mani- 
festations of genuine insanity. Soon after the disease began to be 
studied by the methods and in the spirit of modern science, the fact 
was observed that many of the inmates of hospitals for the insane 
exhibit no obvious intellectual aberration or impairment. Pinel, 
who entered upon his labors in this department of the healing art 
with the current notions of the time, was much surprised, he says, 
to find many patients in the Bicétre who presented no lesion of the 
understanding, but seemed to be under the dominion of an instinct 
of fury, as if the aflective faculties alone were disordered. Farther 
observations by others once put on the track of discovery, made 
known the existence of still other forms of moral or affective disor- 
der unconnected with lesion of the understanding, and thus at last 
it became the prevailing belief among men of distinguished name in 
this department of medical science, that the moral faculties may be 
deranged while the intellectual remain apparently in their normal 
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condition. Of late years a dissentient voice has occasionally been 
heard from the bench, the bar, the medical profession at large, and 
even those who may claim some special knowledge of insanity and 
the insane. In regard to what might seem to be a plain statement 
of facet easily proved or disproved by actual observation, it 1s a little 
surprising that there should be any room for difference of opinion 
among men who have had abundant opportunities for observing the 
disease. Such, however, is the fact. Some of those most capable, 
it might be supposed, of appreciating the labors of Pinel, Esquirol, 
Mare, Georget, Combe, Conolly, Prichard, Winslow, Bucknill and 
Guislain, do not hesitate to hold up these men as believers in a doe- 
trine destitute of foundation and dangerous to society. 

If this were a matter of scientific curiosity merely, it might be 
very properly left to the ordinary progress of knowledge, which 
inally sets at rest all questions of fact; but its practical consequen- 
‘es to life, liberty and property, require that it should be settled 
speedily. Unanimity about any thing is hardly to be expected, but 
diversity of opinion on a point like this, is caleulated to work much 
inischief, besides degrading the dignity of the professional character. 
| see not how we can claim consideration for any of our views, so 
long as we contradict one another in regard to some of the most 
common phenomena of insanity. I propose, therefore, to examine, 
with some particularity, the principal objections against the doctrine 
of moral insanity, and among them some that derive their import- 
ance more from the position of those who offer them, than from any 
foundation they may have in actual fact. 

That an abnormal condition of the moral powers is a frequent 
ellvet of insanity, is now one of those well-settled facts that nobody 

inks of questioning. It may be a simple perversion of some senti- 
nent or propensity, or a morbid irritability of the aflective powers, 

der certain causes of excitement. It may be a loss of those fine 
sibilities which make the family relations a source of active inter- 


and self-sacrifice, or a feeling of hatred and hostility as bitter as 


‘ 


it is unfounded. It may consist of some moral obliquity which is 


uuited to a narrow range of persons or things, or it may produce a 
Vou. XVIL. No. 2 
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complete inversion of all the ordinary relations of good and evil. It 
may be hardly discernible under the greater prominence of the intel- 
lectual disorder, or it may be the most conspicuous element of the 
mental disturbance. In short, there is no possible combination of 
moral and intellectual disorder which may not exist in some actual 
case of insanity. 
Thus far there is no diversity of opinion. So much may be con- 
sidered as settled. We advance one step farther, and atfirm that, 
for any thing that can be discovered to the contrary, the moral dis- 
order may sometimes exist unaccompanied by intellectual disorder ; 
and in proof thereof we produce a multitude of cases exhibiting this 
condition. Here our opponents join issue with us, and endeavor to 
maintain their position, not by means of cases, of course, for those 
could hardly prove a negative, but by metaphysical arguments, by 
objections to the fidelity of the observations, by appeals to startling 
consequences, and, too often for the eredit of their cause, by sneers 
and jibes. We are called visionary and erochety, and the prejudices 
of all those worthy people who cling to the past solely beeause it is 
old, are invoked against us for wishing to pull down all the time- 
honored barriers against crime and immorality, We are even treat- 
ed with a sort of lordly contempt, as too dull to understand the facts 
which we see, and as scarcely worthy to be heard in the great forum 
of scientific inquiry. A large preponderance of numbers and of dis- 
tinguished names might atlord some color of excuse for such lofiy 
airs, but assumed as they are by a small and feeble band, they re- 
mind us of the famous sareasm of Burke, about “half a dozen 
grasshoppers under a fern, making the field ring with their importu- 
nate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle repose beneath the shad- 
ow of the British oak, chew the cud, and are silent.” But it is with 
their objections only that we are concerned, ard these I shall con- 
sider without reference to their authors, exeept where some particu- 
lar circumstance may seem to require it. 
In the first place, it is declared by our opponents that the mental 
obliquities which constitute moral msanity may be controlled by the 
intellect so long as it remains unimpaired, and therefore that the in- 
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dividual can claim no exemption from the ordinary measure of re- 
sponsibility for his acts. This assertion—and it is nothing but asser- 
tion—it will be observed, is a sort of begging of the question, and 
therefore it will be sufficient to reaffirm the position we hold on this 
point. So long as the moral sentiments remain in their normal con- 
dition, the power to control their manifestations is fully admitted. 
When, however, they become diseased, the normal relation between 
thern and the intellect is destroyed, and the latter is unable to per- 
form its rightful office. Its power is not diminished, but that of the 
moral seutiments is inordinately increased by the intrusion of a for- 
eign element. It is a matter of relative, not absolute power, and 
it is immaterial whether the derangement of the ordinary relation is 
in the one or the other. The force of these morbid impulses cannot 
be resisted, because it is greater than that which the intellect was 
designed, in the normal constitution of things, to control. The fact 
is no more anomalous than that of the marvellous development of 
muscular power in high maniacal exeiternent which defies all ordi- 
nary means of restraint, It seems hardly necessary to prove to one 
who has taken the first lesson in psychology, whether normal or ab- 
normal, that the affective and intellectual powers work together, 
each in its proper sphere, in determining the thoughts, feelings and 
movements of the individual, and that the absence of one or other 
would produce an imperfect and disjointed result. It is but a plain 
corollary of this position, that a morbid condition of one or the other, 
must produce a similar etlect. In many of the cases where the per- 
son is impelled by an irresistible impulse to commit some criminal 
act, it is stated that the feeling was contemplated with horror, and 
successfully resisted, until at last, having steadily increased its strength, 
it bore down all opposition. Aud why this deplorable result? Not 
beeause the intellect sees the actin a difierent light, and willingly 
gratities the desire of the heart, but because the control which it ex- 
ercises in the healthy condition over the affective movements is com- 
pletely overborne by the superior energy derived from disease. 
To see any matter of blame in such a process is quite beyond our 
ability. If it possesses any moral quality whatever it is that of com- 
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mendable perseverance in resisting so long. The principle implied 
in this objection has also been adopted in respect to the eflect of in- 
tellectual derangement on responsibility. The judges of England, 
in defining the law of insanity, declare that delusion does not neces- 
sarily annul criminal responsibility, and their practice has often been 
determined by their detinition. What if a neighbor has actually in- 
jured you, they virtually say, slandered your good name, and other- 
wise destroyed your peace, the same or a worse thing has happened 
to others, and you have no more right than they to take the law ito 
your own hands. The only fault of this remarkable logic is that the 
insane are quite unable to perceive its force, and persist im the wick- 
ed idea that they are a law unto themselves, 

Others endeavor to reconcile the absence of intellectual derange- 
ment with the irresponsibility which they are willing to admit, by 
the hypothesis that in the moment of the commission of the criminal 
act—in the height of the raptus mantacus—the intellect is practi- 
cally obliterated, though immediately before and after it seemed to 
manifest its usual consciousness and power. We might admit the 
fact without abandoning in the slightest degree the doctrine of moral 
insanity. The point here made seems to be, at best, but a metaphys- 
ical subtlety, and the doctrine implied in it one of no very recent ori- 
gin. Inthe trial of Hadtield, it beimg admitted that the prisoner was 
insane immediately before and after the attempted homicide, Lord 
Kenyon declared that “ were they to run into nicety, proof might be 
demanded of his insanity at the precise moment when the act was 
committed.’ It does not appear that any attempt was made to turn 
the objection to practical account. The exact condition of the intel- 
lect, in these cases, at the moment of the criminal act, is something 
utterly beyond our reach, and unnecessary in fact, for any judicial 
purpose. A disease is known to exist—a morbid impulse to com- 
mit some crime, The patient is conscious of ity existence, knows it 
is Wrong, and resists ils gratification. At last all resistance is over- 
borne, and the deed is done. Certainly, it is more consistent with all 


our knowledge of diseased action to suppose thatthe morbid condition 


which is admitted to exist went on increasing in intensity, until it pass- 
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ed beyond the control of the intellect, than that just at this point ano- 
ther morbid condition suddenly appeared and as suddenly disappeared. 
The general principle derived from this view of the matter is, that, 
although moral insanity has a real existence as a form of disease, 
yet it can never become the pareut of crime. With this practical re- 
ductto ad absurdum we will leave a doctrine which has detained 
us too long. 

Others avoid these difficulties altogether by recognizing no form of 
jusanity exclusively moral. In the eases alleged to be such they con- 
tend that there 1s more or less intellectual disorder, though we fail to 
discover it. It does not appear whether this doctrine is founded on 
the possible fact that, in their superior sagacity, they have always 
detected intellectual disorder in cases usually referred to this form of 
disease ; or on the hypothesis conveniently assumed for the purpose, 
that insanity necessarily implies intellectual aberration, and there- 
fore cannot be predicated of any mental disorder of which such aber- 
ration i8 not au active element. However this may be, the general 
doctrme is, that, in the absence of the intellectual element, the moral 
obliquity must be regarded as a matter of vice or unbridled passion. 
lt would seem as if the authority on which such cases are reported, 
siould protect them from the charge of having been imperfectly ob- 
served. We should be slow to believe that the men whose names 
have been already mentioned, were such incompetent observers as to 
overlook entirely an element of disease easily detected by men of 
less illustrious names. Of course, wisdom is not confined to the 
great. Many an humble explorer of nature's secrets, patient of la- 
bor, modest in his pretensions, despising not the light which 
others have shed on his path, has been rewarded with results that 
liad eseaped more distinguished observers. Is it among such that 
We are to include the marvellous discovery that moral insanity is a 
iuyth or a blunder? That question may be answered in a very few 
words. ‘That cases very like these have been observed where the 
ciciment of intellectual disorder was obvious, nobody doubts. They 
only mark the transition-point between two ditlerent forms of insan- 


ity, and establish their close relationship. It is precisely what we 
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might expect. Nature makes no dividing lines between classes and 
orders. They touch one another at numerous points, and thus reveal 
their close affinity. These cases show merely that however much 
the traits of moral disorder may overshadow every other, a careful 
examination will sometimes detect mdications of intelleetual distur- 
bance, and thus illustrate the propositions with which we started. 
It must be borne in mind too that this form of disease, like every 
other, is variable, and that cases which are purely moral in one 
stage of their progress, may subsequently become complicated with 
aberration of the intellect. Nothmg can demonstrate more foreibly 
the correctness of our views than the frequency of this fact ; and 
the inference is irresistible, that cases which end in unequivocal in- 
sanity cannot, at an earlier stage of their progress, have been merely 
specimens of moral depravity. 

Another class of our opponents contend that in the so-called cases 
of moral insanity, there is no insanity at at all, either moral or in- 
tellectual. What is regarded as such is nothing more nor less than 
depravity, for which the individual is accountable. For how are we 
to distinguish, they say, between the moral disorder which is the 
eflect of disease, and that which is the natural result of bad educa- 
tion, vicious associates and evil habits. If every trait of alleged 
moral insanity may be paralleled by one of unquestionable depravity, 
where are we to look for the element of msanity when it cannot be 
found im the intellect?) Many of those who talk thus have no diffi- 
culty im meeting a similar objection when otiered to the admission of 
some forms of intellectual disorder. The sayings and doings of many 
an insane man might be paralleled, serzatem, by those of persons 
whose sanity has never been questioned. | Every day lawyers avail 
themselves of this fact to stultify some luckless expert who gives the 
grounds of his belief in some one’s insanity. “ Do you believe, Sir, 
that every person who says or does such a thing is insane?’ “ Cer- 
tainly not.” “ Or a certain other thing?" “ Certainly not.” And 
so the whole catalogue of particulars by which the mental disease 
was manilested, is exhausted, and the party is shown not to have 
been insane at all. A sort of logic—in the vernacular of the day, 
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called a dodge—very pardonable in a lawyer who knows no higher 
forensic merit than that of cunning, could hardly have been expect- 
ed from a scientific man discussing a question of science ; and least 
of all from one who has any practical knowledge of mental disease. 

The existence of insanity in any form is not always proved by the 
presence of any particular symptom, or even group of symptoms, 
but rather by changes of mind or character, which can be explained 
on no other hypothesis than that of disease. In other words, the 
party must be compared with himself, not with any imaginary stand- 
ard of sanity or insanity, “It is the prolonged departure, without 
any adequate exterual cause,” says Dr. Combe, “ from the state of 
feeling and modes of thinking usual to the individual when in health, 
that is the true feature of disorder of mind.” The soundness of this 
rule has never been impugned in court or out. In any alleged case 
of moral insanity, let the party be compared with himself. — If it 
should appear that, though naturally mild and patieut, respectful and 
courteous, upright and benevolent, kind and affectionate, the person 
had become restless and passionate, rude and boisterous, unscrupulous 
and unprineipled, tyrannical and cruel; and that this remarkable 
change had been rather suddenly eflected, and apparently by none 
of the ordinary causes which aflect men’s characters, it is a fair, it 
is an inevitable conclusion, that the person in question is insane. If 
these changes of character have oecurred more than once, the pa- 
tent in the intervals exhibiting his normal disposition, then not a 
shadow of doubt can exist. Where the moral disorder is limited to 
a single trait, as in homicidal monomania, kleptomania, pyromania, 
Xc., the diagnosis is, no doubt, more ditlicult, but it is seldom beyond 
our reach, under an exhaustive investigation. Murder, for instance, 
is sometimes committed in the most brutal and motiveless style by 
men who are unquestionably acting under no other influence than 
the bent of their nature or their manners. Shall we compare with 
these the tender mother who calls for her new-born babe and 
severs its head from its bedy, or the exemplary father and 


husband who feels impelled by an_ irresistible power to sacrifice his 


wile and children, up to that moment dearer to him than his own 
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existence? Shall we compare with the practised thief or pickpocket, 
one who, towards the end of a life of honesty and every Christian 
Virtue, purloins at every opportunity articles of little or no value ? 
Shall we compare the midnight incendiary governed by some motive 
of malice or interest, with the poor girl who, in consequence of ab- 
normal cerebral action induced by other bodily ailments, is borne on, 
in spite of every good resolution, to burn dowa the very roof which 
affords shelter to herself aud those she holds most dear? These are 
not imaginary eases. They have beeu actually witnessed, and the 
books abound with similar ones. True, cases of a disputable char- 
acter sometimes occur—cases in which we may well doubt whether 
the active principle is depravity or disease. | have no wish to con- 
ceal any dithiculty which this subject may present. Seience is full 
of dithiculties, and the pleasure and dignity of its pursuit consist 
mainly in triamphing over these dilliculues. The apparent identity 
of these cases is no reason why we should utterly iguore those where 
no doubt of essential diflereuce can exist. Nobody asks us to drop 
the usual distinction between melancholia and dementia, between 
hypochondria and mania, because we occasionally meet with cases 
that cannot be unhesitatingly referred to either of these formes of 
mental disease. In fact, the argument is equally valid against any 
and every attempted distinction between any conditions or objects 
having some properties in common. It indicates no remarkable ad- 
vance in knowledge, if with all the opportunities which modern set- 
ence and philanthropy bave placed belore us, we are unable ina 
considerable number of cases, to distinguish those traits of character 
that result from vicious desires from such as are produced by the ac- 
tion of disease. At any rate, every principle of justice, every emo- 
tion of humanity, impels us to treat these cases with a sort of philo- 
sophic unpartiality, and give them a careful and dispassionate exam- 
ination. 
If the difficulty of distinguishing between moral depravity and 
moral insanity is a suflicient reason for iguormg the latter altogether, 
the argument would be equally strong against admitting any kind of 


insanity in defence of crime. Was there ever a case on trial entire- 
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ly free from doubt? Was a case ever tried in which the prosecution 
did not contend that the sayings, doings, looks, demeanor, alleged to 


be indications of insanity, were compatible with mental health and 


soundness ? McNaughton, who killed the secretary of Sir Robert 
Peel, and was acquitted on the ground of insanity, talked and acted 
for the most part like any sane man; and the notion which led him 
to commit the act might not, in the nature of things, have been 
necessarily false, or such as no sane man could possibly entertain. So, 
in fact, the English public believed, and fierce was the storm of in- 
dignation which his acquittal excited. But do we any the less be- 
lieve that McNaughton was insane to such a degree as to be irte- 
sponsible for his acts? We might go through the whole catalogue 
of causes celebrés in which the plea of insanity has been successfully 
used during the present century, and observe, in every one, a similar 
state of facts,—notions which were the veritable offspring of insan- 
ity—mental qualities and operations indicative of a rational mind— 
doubt and defiant distrust on the part of the public. It seems to be 
forgotten that men whose insanity is apparent to the world are never 
put upon trial. It is precisely because there is room for doubt that 
the case is tried—that the evidence for and against may be heard 
and considered. True, a mistake may be made, and a criminal may 
escape unjustly the punishment of his crimes. Are we prepared to 
say, on this account, that insanity ought never to be admitted in 
excuse for crime? There are those in the community, no doubt, 
who think so, if they do not say so very plainly; but shall we who, 
year after year, have been studying the various phases of mental 
disease, endorse this opinion? Are we ready to stultify ourselves by 
acknowledging that our studies have been fruitless for any practical 
purpose ? 


That form of moral insanity which consists of an irresistible im- 
pulse to commit crime of some kind, has been viewed with Jess favor 
than any other. Courts, especially, have set their faces against it, 
and on one occasion an English judge declared from the bench, that 
u! a man picked a pocket from some uncontrollable impulse, the law 
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would have an uncontrollable impulse to punish him for it.* This 
very humane and enlightened construction of the law met with 
a general approval, no doubt, among the cultivated classes ; and the 
fact shows how limited has been the reach of our boasted advances 
in psychological science. People are completely mystified by the 
idea that an impulse to commit crime can ever be a sufficient excuse 
for its commission. All men, they say, sane as well as insane, are 
subject to impulses to gratify some desire or appetite ; and it is their 
duty, and—while the intellect is unimpaired—it is within their pow- 
er, to restrain these impulses when their gratification would be wrong 
or unlawful, The intellectual powers were given us for the purpose, 
in part, of holding in check the appetites and passions, and it is pre- 
posterous to claim exemption from the punishment due to criminal 
indulgence, for no better reason than that the individual could not 
help doing something he was exceedingly desirous of doing. It is 
going quite far enough to regard any and every form of intellectual 
derangement as a sutlicient excuse for crime, but when it is proposed 
to extend this immunity to persons intellectually sound, then the 
foundations of social order are shaken. This may pass for very 
sound reasoning with those who are ready to mistake the language 
of ignorance and prejudice, for that of intelligent and dispassionate 
inquiry. It ignores an essential fact, and therefore is utterly falla- 
cious. And yet the conditions of the question are very simple, and 
would seem to be within the grasp of the humblest capacity. In 
the normal condition of the mind-——including both its moral and in- 
tellectual elements—the individual is responsible for its impulses. 
In the abnormal condition—whether the efieet be in the moral or 
intellectual element—this responsibility is supposed to be annulled. 
We are responsible, in morals if not in law, according to our capac- 
ity ; and if this is aflected by the intrusion of disease, it is immate- 
rial, as to the moral quality of the result, whether the afiection is 
moral or intellectual, The existence of disease—of abnormal action 


—is the essential thing ; and that it can and does so aflect the moral 


* Baron Alderson, in the trial of Robert Pate, (1850.) 
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powers of our nature as to impel one irresistibly to the commission 
of crime, the intellect, in the mean time, being perfectly conscious 
of and abhorring the act, is a fact too often witnessed to be denied. 
This relation of independence between the two elements is not un- 
frequently observed in other forms of insanity. Patients with con- 
siderable delusions may recognize, and perhaps deplore, the mischief 
which they commit. They admit that, in striking or tearing others, 
in stealing or destroying property, they did what they knew to be 
wrong and contrary to rule. How often do we see a suicidal pa- 
tient admitting that his attempts upon his life were wrong in the sight 
of God and man, that he ought not to have made them, but some- 
thing urged him on, that he is glad they proved unsuccessful, and 
yet on the next opportunity renewing them again. Do we regard 
such a person, when he succeeds, as a felon, confiscate his property, and 
bury his body at a road-crossing? Our ancestors did this, but we, 
more properly, distinguishing clearly the moral from the intellectual 
elements of our nature, regard him as the victim of disease, and 
place him in a hospital. It ought not, therefore, to be considered as 
an anomalous fact, that they whose intellect is not obviously dis- 
turbed should be conscious of and deplore the true moral quality of 
their criminal acts, without being able to refrain from committing 
them. These, then, are the facts of our case, and no objection to 
the doctrine can be valid which ignores any one of them. In this 
doctrine of irresistible impulse, we see nothing inconsistent with our 
knowledge of mental disease, or opposed to any true philosophy of 
the human mind. Dr. Bucknill dislikes the nomenclature. He 
thinks the terms, ¢rres¢stible impulse, uncontrollable impulse, do 
not convey an exact idea of the mental movement in question, and 
that, until our knowledge of the subject is more satisfactory, we had 
better dispense with a name altogether. A mame, however, it must 
have, on account of its practical importance, and this probably ex- 
presses as correctly as any other possibly could, a mental phenome- 
non which, though apprehended alike in all essential particulars, 
may, in other respects, be sormewhat dillerently considered by men 
of ditlerent habits of mind. Mental phenomena never have been 
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and never will be designated with the same sort of exactness as 
those of the material world, but the fact has never been regarded by 
psychologists as a reason for abstaining from the use of names. 

It may be remarked in passing that equal objection has been made 
against the term mora/ insanity, and, in my opinion, with as little 
reason. This form of disease is supposed to be confined to the moral 
faculties, as others are to the intellectual, and, therefore, upon the 
ordinary principles of nomenclature, it is very properly called moral 
insanity. Emotional, or affective, might signify the same thing, 
but I am not sure that they would be more acceptable to our oppo- 
nents. At any rate, until they furnish us with a better, we must, 
of necessity, keep the present. Others think that, somehow, the 
dignity of the profession is compromised by the term; that it pro- 
vokes the censure and sneers of the world, and defeats the very ob- 
ject we have in view. I am unable to see how the honest results 
of a scientific investigation can be detrimental to the cause of truth 
and justice. Of such is really the eflect in the present case, it is 
attributable rather to the thing than the name, and, of course, would 
not be changed by any modification of the latter. Names, unques- 
tionably, are often more potent than things, but we might bring am- 
ple proof, were it worth our while, that such is not the case here. 

Others who believe in the thing, and do not strongly object to the 
name, advise medica] witnesses to abstain from its use in courts of 
justice. “ If,” say they, “an acknowledged expert will but testify, 
after a due and sutlicient examination of the case of an alleged 
criminal, that he is ¢sane, it matters not whether the insanity 
manifests itself through the intellectual or through the moral facul- 
ties; it is still insanity in the eye of the law, and is entitled to the 
privileges and immunities of insanity, without splitting hairs between 
north and northwest side to define the difierence of one shade of in- 
sanity from another. * * * For all legal purposes, then, it seems 
idle to suffer the special defence of moral insanity.”"* The giver of 
this sage advice speaks, no doubt, in all the freshness of ingenuous 
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innocence ; but he was evidently never on the witness-stand. Had 
he ever experienced one of those inquisitorial performances to which 
any third-rate, county-court lawyer is allowed to subject a medical 
witness, whose testimony has damaged the cause of his client, he 
would have discovered that it was not quite optional with him what 
he might declare and what he might withhold. No great stretch of 
ingenuity, nor lack of courtesy, would be required to get from him 
the obnoxious word, in spite of his good resolves to abstain from 


“ splitting hairs betwixt north and northwest side.” The process 


may be easily imagined, as, for instance, in the following scene :— 

Lawyer. You believe that the prisoner was insane at that time- 

Witness. 1 do. 

L. What kind of insanity do you call it? 

W. I beg your pardon, but I do not trouble myself with “ split- 
ting hairs,” &c. It is enough for me and for you to know that he 
was insane. 

L. Perhaps so, but nevertheless, please state for the information 
of the court and jury, whether some of the best writers on insanity 
do not divide it into several classes and orders ? 

W. They do. 

L. Esquirol is high authority, is he not ? 

W. He certainly is. 

L. What is his classification? You are, no doubt, familiar 
with it. 

W. He makes five classes,—Lypemania, Monomania, Mania, 
Dementia, and Idiocy or Imbecility. 

LL. To which of these classes, do you apprehend, does the present 
case belong ? 

W. Mania. 

L. Is not mania divided sometimes into intellectual and moral, 
according as it is confined to the intellectual or moral faculties ? 

W. itis. 

L. Do you recognize the correctness of the distinction ? 

W. Ido, but I protest against the name, moral insanity. 

L. Very well. Since you admit the thing itself, we will not 
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quarrel about the name it goes by. I choose to call it moral insan- 
ity. You may call it what you please, so long as you mean the 
same thing. 

There is a class of objections to which | shall merely advert, for 
more than this would scarcely be allowed by a proper respect for the 
dignity of the scientific character. It is mortifying to our profes- 
sional pride to see men who ought to consider themselves as the 
ministers and interpreters of nature, rejoicing in their glorious office 
and receiving her revelations in a glad and teachable spirit, on the 
coutrary, turning away from them with a feeling of scorn because 
they conflict with some preconceived notions of their own. There 
is brought to their notice an order of facts both numerous and well- 
authenticated, exhibiting a common incident or quality of a highly 
important character. But it aflords no satisfaction to them. They 
do not ask if the facts are true, if the conclusions are legitimately 
drawn. They care for none of these things. It is enough for them 
that, in their opinion, the tendency is bad, and upon their short- 
sighted views of the moral consequences of a scientific conclusion, 
they presume to decide whether it is true or false. A course so un- 
worthy of the true scientific inquirer, so completely at variance with 
every principle of sound philosophizing, requires no formal examina- 
tion. Our opponents are welcome to all the advantage which it 
may give them; and it has somne etlect, no doubt, upon all that de- 
scription of men whose jealousy of medical science is equaled only 
by their ignorance of the manner and spirit in which it has been 
pursued. A single passage, in illustration of my meaning, will be 
sutlicient for the present purpose. 

“The general tendency of the doctrine of moral insanity is bad, 
whatever show or real feeling of humanity there may be in it. It 
is bad in a religious view, because it tempts men to indulge their 
strongest passions, under the false impression that God has so consti- 
tuted them that their passions are not generally governable by their 
will or their reason, and that, therefore, there is no punishable guilt 
in indulging them.” (American JournaL or Insanity, XIV, 321.) 
It seems to be a matter of complaint among our opponents, that 
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we do not hesitate, in the absence of other proof, to infer the exist- 
ence of mental disease solely from the character of the particular 
act in question. Their idea is that we are bound first to prove the 
existence of the disease, aud then—and not before—we may be war- 
ranted in attributing to it a criminal act that might possibly have 
been the offspring of moral depravity. They forget very strangely 
that the only conclusive proof of the existence of mental disease is 
to be found in the mental manifestations of the patient. He may 
have lost his appetite, his head may feel tight and oppressed, he 
may have become sleepless and restless, but these symptoms do not 
prove him to be insane. It is what he says or does, as compared 
with what he said and did when supposed to have been sane, that 
has any bearing on this point, although, no doubt, these symptoms 
furnish confirmatory proof. We admit with them that the single 
cruminal act may sometimes be very unsatisfactory proof of insanity, 
but we apprehend that such cases are very infrequent. When such 
an act is really the result of insanity we can usually find in the an- 
tecedent or subsequent history of the patient, if we will carefully 
look for it, some corroborative proof of its presence. Even without 
it, the act may be of such a nature that the common instincts of hu- 
manity impel us to refer it to mental disease, and this, I submit, is as 
good ground for an opinion, as arbitrary rules and theoretical consid- 
erations. When a woman, previously distinguished for every virtue, 
takes the life of her darling child, am I obliged to stifle my instinet- 
ive convictions of her insanity, merely because no other symptom of 
mental disease had been witnessed? In such a case, we may be 


sure, science and humanity render no discrepant testimony. 


ln a large proportion of cases, it is well known, proof of insanity 


is drawn chiefly from the character of the criminal act, the previous 
and subsequent manifestations of disease being too obscure and equiv- 
ocal to possess much significance. Now it is going but one step far- 
ther, and that not a very long one, to make it the sole and only proof. 
The foree of the proof is not derived from the number of the dis- 
eased manifestations, or the precise time of their appearance, 80 
much as it is from their significance ; and in this respect, the act of 
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which the person is accused may be far more important than all 
other traits and incidents together. To leave this out of the account 
indicates, not so much any special regard for justice or scientific pro- 
priety, as it does a total inability to comprehend its true legal and 
scientific relations. There is no reason why we should be cut off 
from any source of evidence whatever, touching the mental condi- 
tion of one who pleads insanity in defence of crime. If it should 
stand alone, single and circumscribed, thea, certainly, it is all the 
more carefully to be considered and estimated. If it exhibit mental 
disturbance, if it is contrary to the characteristic feelings, habits and 
principles of the person, it is a no less valid excuse for any criminal 
act with which it may have been connected, than if it had occurred 
days or weeks before. But the act, it is said, is the very thing in 
dispute, and therefore can not be fairly used in evidence for or against. 
This may sound plausibly, perhaps, but it will prove, on examination, 
only a paltry sophism. It is not the act that is to be tried. It is 
the guilt or the innocence of the individual that is to be established, 
and if the act in question furnishes any evidence on this point, it 
may be legitimately used. Its sufficiency for the purpose is quite 
another matter, and can be properly estimated only by means of the 
light which is derived from a profound and extensive study of men- 
tal phenomena, both in the sane and insane condition. 

Such are the principal objections, I believe, to the doctrine of 
moral insanity. They have been variously presented and enforced by 
writers on-the subject, and it will serve our present purpose to con- 
sider them in some of these aspects, though at the risk, perhaps, of 
a little repetition. 

Dr. Mayo, an eminent London physician, and author of some re- 
spectable works on physiology, has put out a little book, entitled, 
“* Medical Testimony and Evidence in Cases of Lunacy,” being 


the Croonian lectures for 1853, in which he opposes with all his 


might, the idea that a man may be insane without intellectual de- 
rangernent. Like many writers who have but a theoretical know!l- 
edge of insanity, he is unable to distinguish the phenomena of moral 
musanity from that kind of depravity which is sometimes met with 
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in common life. As examples of the latter, he adduces the case of 
the infamous Lord Wharton, as described by Swift, and that of a cer- 
tain Mr. A., somewhat like him. These cases are stated too briefly 
to warrant an opinion respecting their exact character, but certainly, 
as stated, they may be readily distinguished from those of moral 
mania. The first, if not the second, was a bad man from the be- 
ginning, and their course of life tended to make them worse ; and 
though the exact proportions in which these two elements existed is 
quite uncertain, yet there can be no doubt that both did exist. We 
hear of no change of character, no departure from ordinary condi- 
tions, no remissions, no traces at last of intellectual disturbance. 
So far as their vicious qualities sprung from originally defective moral 
endowment, so far must they be considered—not insane, certainly— 
but morally imbecile, deficient in the ordinary allotment of moral 
power, just as other imbeciles are in intellectual power. 

Dr. Mayo’s remarks on a case of homicidal impulse, related by 
Pinel, very fairly illustrates the manner in which this question is often 
presented. Pinel, who for years had studied insanity on the largest 
scale, saw in it no intellectual disorder, while Dr. Mayo, whose knowl- 
edge of the disease is that of a connoisseur, is quite sure that it really 
existed. Special attainments which, in other departments of learn- 
ing, ensure some deference to one’s opinion, are here supposed to go 
for nothing. Indeed, Lord Denman declared from the bench, that 
on this matter of moral insanity, the opinion of a medical man is no 
better than any other man’s. 

After all, Dr. Mayo admits that there is an abnormal state of 


taind which cannot be properly designated as insanity. ‘“ A person,” 


he says, “of whom neither insane delusion, nor incoherency, nor, 


again, idioey, can be predicated, may be brought before a physician, 
as requiring precautions in reference to the management of his prop- 
erty and person. The man in question is not in his dotage—of 
that state I am not speaking at present—he talks with sufficient 
Huency, and without anything remarkable in the sequence of his 
thoughts. But, on every subject of business, his mind goes into a 
state of confusion, of which he is not conscious. He is unable to 
Vou. XVIII. No. 2. 
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appreciate value, and, though fond of property, will purchase and part 
with it at absurd prices. He can believe anything that is told him, 
however improbable ; and, if he takes a dislike, can invent or believe 
any fiction that falls in with his feelings of resentment. 1 may add, 
that his conversation being on the whole continuous and coherent, there 
is a nervous flighty character in it, and often some deficiency of articu- 
lation.”’ This he calls unsound ness of mind, but, omitting the two 
traits which I have italicised, we have a well marked ease of mora] in- 
sanity in one of its numerous forms. In the cases given to illustrate 
this deseription, we see no notice of this confusion of mind on the 
subject of business, nor of the inability to appreciate value. The 
first is the famous case of Mrs. Cummins, in which directly opposite 
opinions Were expressed by the professional celebrities who testified 
before the Commissioner. “On the one hand, there was neither 
false perception, nor incoherency, nor inconsecutiveness of thought, 
alleged of Mrs. Cummins. She saw no unreal objects; she heard 
no unreal voices; she indulged in no misconceptions, as to her pro- 
perty or position, which could be construed into an insane notional 
delusion. She could, accordingly, by no means incur the imputation 
of insanity. On the other hand, it was in evidence that she had, 
out of a moderate property, bequeathed £2,000 to her then solicitor, 
who showed his unfituess for that trust by, at another time, forcibly 
obstructing physicians appointed by the Lord Chancellor to examine 
into the actual state of her mid; that she had, by her screams, at- 
tracted policemen to a house in which she was residing of her own 
free will, but separated from her family, as if violence had been used, 
no such violence having been proved; that she was in a state of 
constant removal from place to place, so as to prevent her family 
from knowing where she was ; and that her solicitors were constantly 
being changed by her. There was excessive and unexplained, or 
unsatislactorly explained, hatred of her daughters, leading to an un- 


reasonable accusation against one of them of an attempt to strangle 


her. With respect to these daughters, she avowed that they had 


that day been drinking at the bar of the Horns Tavern, of which 
no proof was adduced ; that one of them was a prostitute, and that 
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her husband had murdered three children. Equally extreme and 
unreasonable, as well as unfounded, opinions were entertained by 
Mrs. Cummins respecting the conduct of her aged husband.” On 
the supposition that she did not actually believe these charges, we 
have here the traits of a well recognized form of insanity, and tlie 
thing itself is not changed by giving it a name different from that 
by which it is usually called. Indeed, it passes our comprehension 
to see how a single difficulty connected with the doctrine of moral 
insanity is avoided by adopting a different name. Dr. Mayo’s second 
case is that of a young man who exhibited, from early youth, an ex- 
traordinary pitch of moral delinquency, with a sound but limited in- 
telleet. It is, in fact, one of a class which have been termed moral 
imbecility, implying a congenital deficiency of the moral powers. 
His third case belongs to that very common form of mental disease 
consisting of alternate exaltation and depression, which, though long 
since recognized in our hospitals, has been but recently noticed in 
France, by Baillarger and Falret, and called by the former folie @ 
double forme, and by the latter folie circulaire. It is often par 
eminence, a form of moral insanity. In the exalted state, no more 
noisy, disorderly, perverse and intractable patients can be found 
among the inmates of our hospitals, and yet one of the class—not an 
unfair specimen of the type—is pronounced by this distinguished au- 
thority as unsound, but not insane. Risum teneatis? The exam- 
ple of Dr. Mayo illustrates the sort of shifts to which men are re- 
duced who are guided by their prejudices rather than the testimony 
of actual observation. 

Another fruitful source of arguments against the doctrine of moral 
insanity, is furnished by its supposed consequences and collateral ac- 
companiments. A specimen or two by way of illustration must an- 
‘wer my present purpose, but the reader will probably be quite satis- 
fied with these. In the American Journat or Insanity, which of 
late years has taken frequent oceasion to attack the doctrine of moral 
insanity with more zeal, if not more knowledge, than even Dr. Mayo, 
I read the following passage: “ Almost auy man may satisfy his 
mind, if not his conscience—a sane man, perhaps, most readily,— 
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that he has been surprised into a crime by some strange and irresist- 
ible impulse, some demoniacal instigation, some fatal propensity, or 
some unaccountable frenzy, that he could not master for its sudden- 
ness aud its force. Such casualties may be, and doubtless are ; but 
God only can judge of them, Hurnan laws cannot: their nicest re- 
finements are too gross for such subtleties.”"* Here it is distinetly 
admitted that a person may be morally insane, but inasmuch as the 
fact can be known only to God, it should not be received as an ex- 
cuse for crime. Sane or insane, he must suller precisely as if his 
sanity were unquestioned. The old maxim of the courts is to be re- 
versed, for the sentiment of the passage is, better that ten insane 
persons be convicted, than that one sane person should be acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. This indicates no advance in humanity, 
if it does in science, but it is, really, no more creditable to one than it 
is to the other. The writer may speak for himself, but we protest 
against his measuring the professional sagacity of others by his own. 
There are a few poor mortals, we believe, with no remarkable en- 
dowment of self-conceit, who profess to be able to recognize a case 
of moral insanity when they see it, without any stretch of presump- 
tion, or uncommon exercise of skill. The fact implied in the opening 
sentence, if really true, which I strongly doubt, proves nothing as to 


the pout im hand. In a criminal tral the question is not what the 


prisoner thinks of his guilt or innocence, but what can be proved to 


the satisfaction of the jury. Lf moral insanity is plead in his defence, 
proof of the fact must be found in the antecedents of the prisoner, 
the manner of commutting the crime, his mental or bodily condition, 
all the circumstances, in fact, connected with the act. I have no 
hesitation in saying that a patient imvestigation of the case would 
always reveal, at last, its true character, aud, 1 repeat it, he must 
have but a low estimate of his own sagacity, or of his own resour- 
ces, who can fear that, under such an investigation, a genuine crimi- 
nal could succeed in passing himself off as insane. It may be said 


no doubt, with some truth, that a criminal trial does not always 
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aflurd the means of a thorough investigation, and that a jury is often 
governed more by the appeals of counsel than by satisfactory proof 
respecting his mental condition. The proper remedy for the evil, 
however, is not to abolish the plea beeause it is too readily accepted 
by easy, credulous juries, but, by some change in the mode of proce- 
dure, to have it satisfactorily disposed of one way or the other. To 
ignore and reject, utterly and forever, a plea, merely because it is 
oecasionally abused, is a peurile folly hardly to have been expected 
of men who claim any respect for their opinions. I believe in free 
inquiry and thorough discussion. They are essential to all successful 
scieutifie pursuit. The right which I claim for myself, 1 willingly 
accord to others, but I do not conceive that it warrants any one to 
stigmatize the results to which others have arrived by the legitimate 
courses of scientific investigation, as hobbies and crotechets ; nor am 
| willing to admit that such results are necessarily overthrown be- 
cause somebody else with some practical knowledge of insanity, is 
unable to understand or appreciate them. — If writers have nothing 
better to ofler on this subject than a confession of ignorance or in- 
competency, in the name of common sense, let them be silent. 
Before concluding, it may be well to warn the reader that much 
of the opposition to the doctrine of moral insanity comes from men 
who, on the strength of some professional eminence in other branches 
of the art, presume to write as amateurs on this subject, and conse- 
quently with a degree of accuracy which alone renders their con- 
clusions unreliable. Thus, Sir Benjamin Brodie, who proclaims the 
idea of moral insanity to be a dangerous mistake, states that young 
Oxtord who shot at the Queen was regarded by the medical witnesses 
as having been irresistibly impelled tothe act ; and, of course, noth- 
ing Was necessary but a simple statement of the character and con- 
duct of the prisoner, and the circumstances of the case, to achieve 
an easy victory over the advocates of moral insanity.* Now the 
truth is, that on the trial not one word was said by any body about 


lus being irresistibly impelled. The prevailing opiffion among the ex- 
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perts was that Oxford was congenitally deficient both morally and 
intellectually—that his condition was not so much one of moral ma- 
nia, as of moral imbeeility—in which opinion they were very obvi- 
ously correct. 

This gentleman also attributes the same moral quality both to 
these morbid impulses to crime, and that impatience and irascibility 
which sometimes result frorn physical disease, such as gout and con- 
sumption ; and inasmuch as the latter do not absolve from legal re- 
sponsibility, neither should the former. The very superficial view 
of the matter which led to this conclusion is quite obvious. The 
victim of gout, who blows up his doctor and swears at his nurse, is 
au object of pity. We pardon his temper and bear it with inex- 
haustible patience; but surely we should not sufler him to shoot 
them down with impunity. To a very large class of people this 
would seem very sensible and quite conclusive. They do not ask 
where, in this instance, the irresponsibility ends and responsibility 
begins ; nor do they consider that should a gouty patient actually 
slay his nurse, in a paroxysm of anguish, he would be generally re- 
garded as morally irresponsible, and, on trial, would scarcely be con- 
victed. Sir Benjamin spices his reasons with a dash of the ridicu- 
lous. “ Ought it to be admitted as an excuse,” he says, “ that Dr. 
Garrod had examined his blood, and found in it too large a propor- 
tion of lithic acid!" Why uot? If a hydrophobic patient should 
bite one of his attendants, who would think of a criminal prosecu- 
tion? But is there any moral distinction between the etlect of the 
hydrophobic virus and that of lithic acid? Like many others of 
little experience in mental atlections, the distinguished surgeon has 
not learned to discriminate between actual disease and excessive ac- 
tivity within the limits of health ; and when their attention is called 
to this fact, they make the dithculty of drawing the distinction a 
conclusive reason against its existence, or at any rate, against taking 
it into account in any question of legal responsibility. Because it is 
sometimes ditlicu to determine which of two possible conditions is 
present in a case of the highest practical importance, let the exist- 
ence of one of them be ignored and forgotten,—a rule of philoso- 
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phizing unheard of before since the world began! ‘We join in the 
universal homage paid to the surgical attainments of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, but for his opinions on the subject of insanity we have as 
little respect as for his knowledge of natural history, as displayed in 
the following passage : ‘“ When a sow is delivered of a litter, each 
young pig as it is born runs at once to take possession of one of his 
mother’s nipples, which he considers as his peculiar property ever 
afierwards.” If this be so, they certainly manifest but little respect 
for the rights of property as vested in one another. 

Accuracy in matters of fact does not seem to be a prominent 
quality of some of the opponents of moral insanity, whose peculiar 
opportunities furnish less excuse for it than may be accorded to Dr. 
Mayo. ‘ When Esquirol, Mare, and other alienists wrote upon in- 
sanity, nearly half a century ago, every trifling group of morbid 
symptoms had a sounding name, and each of the numerous faculties 
of the phrenologists was supposed to be an independent power, with 
its seat more or less ingeniously placed on the cerebral circumfer- 
ence. This is all changed. Mind is now recognized to be a unit, 
and even the grand division into intellectual and emotional faculties, 
merely a convenience.’* Such vague, loose, incorrect statements as 
these are not the fruits of true scientific inquiry. Their parallel 
may possibly be found in those annual products of our professional 
culture, known as inaugural theses, in which oceasionally the 
youthful aspirant makes himself more remarkable for his rhetoric 
than his knowledge. Esquirol’s great work, Des Maladies Men- 
tales, was published in 1538; and Mare’s principal work, De La 
Folie, &e., in 1840. Now, although we hope that our branch of 
the healing art has not been standing still amid the general advance 


of knowledge since those periods, yet we challenge the proof that 


any important fact stated by these distinguished men has been ever 
suceesstully discredited, or any single prominent conclusion or gener- 
alization of theirs been rejected by subsequent writers of any ac- 
count. I venture to say of Esquirol’s work, that whoever has failed 
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to appreciate, in the highest degree, the accuracy of his facts, the 
minuteness and breadth of his observation, the felicity of his de- 


scription, and the variety and fullness of his experience, may well 


doubt his own proficiency in the study of insanity. Of course they 


found in the nosology of their time many particular manifestations 
of insanity designated by special names, but they paid no heed to 
such things. Their business was to record the results of their obser- 
vations, and this had but little to do with any refinements of classi- 
fication. Esquirol began with doubting the existence of that form 
of insanity designated as homicidal impulse, or homicidal mono- 
mania, but subsequently, a host of cases occurring under his own 
observation obliged him to admit it. To the weight of such testi- 
mony he had—what is a rare virtue with inferior men—the moral 
courage to surrender his prejudices and acknowledge his mistake. 
Iustead of being a believer in phrenology, as the above extract would 
seem to imply, he always denied that it had any foundation in fact, 
and therefore was not very likely to be guided by it in his inquiries, 
To affiliate the conclusions of Esquirol, Mare, or any other distin- 
guished practical “alienist,’ with those of phrenology, indicates a 
strange confusion of ideas on a very simple matter. However valu- 
able the assistance which phrenology atlords in the stady of mental 
phenomena, no one ever supposed, unless, perhaps, it might be a few 
of its very ardent votaries, that it threw any dvrect light on the dif- 
ficult problems of insanity. 

The statement that the division into intellectual and moral facul- 
ties is merely a convenience, the mind being actually a unit, and, 
therefore—for such seems to be the implied conclusion—moral insan- 
ity, strictly speaking, is impossible, is a remarkable specimen of the 
art of putting Uungs. The logic is supposed to be irresistible. ii 
there are no moral sentiments in the mental constitution, then, cer- 
tainly, there is no such thing as moral insanity, and thus the ques- 
tion is summarily disposed of. In fact, however, the point in issue 
is not touched. The division of the mind into moral and intellectual 
faculties, like every other matter of classification, is, no doubt, a con- 


venience ; and so well founded in nature, as to have been recognized 
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by the profoundest writers on mental science, from Plato down to 


Dugald Stewart. But nobody ever imagined that this division indi- 
cated any opinion respecting the essential condition of the mind ; 
and when we admit that the mind is an indivisible unit, and the 
moral and intellectual powers only different manifestations of the 
same principle, the doctrine of moral insanity is not at all affected 
by the admission. For when we say that a person is morally insane, 
we mean merely that his insanity is confined to those manifestations 
of the mind, which, for the sake of convenience, we call the moral 
faculties. The phrase affirms nothing as to the unity of the mind, 
one way or the other. 

A page or two farther on, he seems to imply a doubt whether there 
is, really, any such division. It is “entirely superficial, and the 
first step in an analysis shows that an act of the intellect is impossi- 
ble without an accompanying affective one, and vice versa.” To 
“the experienced alienist, who pierces beneath the outward appear- 
ance,” this may be very clear, but ordinary observers, endowed with 
no such special gifts, are constrained to inquire what moral sentiment 
is particularly active when one is demonstrating the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid, or making up a table of statistics? Does he 
then feel more or less amiable towards his friends or the world in 
general? Is he conscious of feeling a warmer glow of patriotism 
while calculating the path of a comet or investigating the laws of 
chemical affinity? Perhaps he is. I would not deny the fact, but 
would be duly thankful for information. 

I have thus disposed of what | take to be the principal objections 
to the doctrine of moral insanity. It may be regarded, perhaps, as a 
work of supererogation by most of those who have been much con- 
versant with the insane, and been in the habit of considering the ex- 
istence of this form of disease as well settled as that of any other. 
They must bear in mind, however, that objections which seem too 
peurile for serious refutation are urged upon courts, paraded in news- 
papers, and patronized by amateur writers on the legal relations of 
the insane. In this way, they get a sort of factitious authority 
which deceives the ignorant or unwary, and therefore procures for them 
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a degree of attention they would never obtain by their intrinsic mer- 
its alone. When it is considered a mark of superior wisdom, and of 
elevation above the foibles and crotchets of well meaning but simple- 
minded men, to scout at the results of faithful observation which 
happen to jostle the prejudices of the world, it becomes a duty to 
speak. If in the course of my remarks 1 have occasionally mani- 
fested a little more freedom of expression than the needs of a strictly 
scientific discussion require, | can only say in excuse that I did not 
begin it. Facts may be met by facts, arguments may be met by ar- 
guments, but sneers, jibes, sophisms, and conceit, must be encounter- 
ed with a very diilerent class of weapons. 


THE LOVE OF LIFE. By Henry Mavpstey, M. D. 
| Journal of Mental Science, July, 1861.] 


Wuat a painfully distressing feeling must that be which one who 
has faith in the doctrines of phrenology, and experience in the art of 
it, is compelled continually to undergo! In his converse with men, 
the most disagreeable suspicions with regard to their feelings, their 
motives, their abilities, and their whole characters, must ever be ob- 
truding their dark shadows over the serenity of his mind. As a judge 
on the bench, a counsel at the bar, or the foreman of a jury, it will 


be to him an irresistible conviction that no reliance can be placed on 


the evidence of that witness in the box, forasmuch as, on the top of 


his head, in the place where should gently rise a veneration-swelling, 
there appears a most palpable pit, in which clearly all faith in the 
sanctity of oath may be hopelessly buried. What a cold sweat of 
agony, too, must ooze out over the phrenologist’s body, when, pros- 
trate on the bed of a heavy sickness, he sees written on the forehead 
of the being into whose hands the event of his recovery seems placed, 
that there is no power there of tracing out the causes of his ill, no 
faculty there for comparing and judging the value of symptoms and 


remedies! And then to be so often obliged to feign an intimate in- 
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tercourse or to transact confidential business with one whose cranial 
conformation proclaims that no intimacy, no confidence, no security 
ean abide. Verily, if phrenological knowledge be true, it is a blessed 
want to be without it. Conceive, if possible, the angry consterna- 
tion of a future mother-in-law, if, before definitely proposing for her 
daughter’s hand, a polite but resolute claim was put forward to a 
careful phrenological examination of her daughter's head. And yet 
that would be the bounden duty of a faithful phrenologist. Nor 
would accurate craniological knowledge be any great blessing to the 
individual, as regarded his personal welfare. For, inasrmuch as the 
majority of men are foolish, and a great proportion of them very 
foolish, it is evident that a great many heads must be of indifferent 
conformation. What, then, would be the result of a general knowl- 
edge of this? Why, the vascillator would be surely confirmed in 
his vascillation, for he would faney he saw his want of firmness to 
be in the purpose of the universe; the sensualist would wallow 
deeper in the mire of sensuality, for he would challenge the fate of 
a necessity in his acts; the thief would steal with greater abandon- 
ment and more industrious infarny, for he would consciously bow be- 
fore the inexorable tyranny of organization; and the atheist might, 
with a scoff, silence for a moment his antagonist, by summoning in 
the effect the testimony of a cause in which he dreamed that he dis- 
believed. It appears to be the right fulfillment of an individual's 
destiny upon earth not to trouble himself greatly about deciding what 
he can do, but todo what he can. No advantage ever comes to any 


one from an excessive attention to the elements of his own charace 


ter, or the phenomena of his own mind. Great self-consciousness is 


more or less of a disease ; and that which is appointed to each one 
is to do with all his might that which lies before him to do—to work 
with earnest, sincere, moral, and intelligent labor in harmony with 
nature's laws. It is of such labor that it has been said, laborare est 
orare; and to one so working there need be no fear of failure, for 
the laws of the universe are his support; beneath him are “ the 
everlasting arms.” 


Wer immer strebend sich bem@ht 
Den kénnen wir erlésen. 
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Who ever striving labors well, 
He never can be doomed to hell. 


Notwithstanding the inevitable distress which the sincere phre- 
nologist must so often experience, a moment's reflection may still 
enable him to draw some amount of consolation fromm his principles. 
It is_ painful to meet with individuals whom no consideration seems 
effectual to restrain from dishonorable actions—people who can not 
craw! out of their own slime, for they carry the ever active source 
of it with them ; but it is often more painful and difficult to be able 
to accept them as they are without useless anger and disgust. And 
yet that is what must be done ; for there is no ignoring an accom- 
plished fact, however perplexing, disagreeable, or atilieting it may be, 
and no amending it by reviling or regret. | Necessity is a hard and 
rugged teacher, sternly aud inexorably insisting on acceptation. Per- 
haps, then, the conviction of their inevitable nature may be of ser- 
vice in enabling the phrenologist to accept with equanimity certain 
of those lying, vicious, maliguant, human abortions, who are daily 
plying damnably on the “ sounding loom of time.”* Why give way 
to vain disgust or grief? All mankind, conspiring together in deep- 
est, desperate determination, cannot, for a moment refuse recognition 


of the inevitable ; whatever is, is by nature's laws, and being there, 


is most surely there nghtly. So might reason to himself the philoso- 


phical phrenologist, were such a being in existence ; and in such re- 
flections, whatever their justice, there would at any rate be more 
wisdom than is exhibited by those philosophers who, blown up by 
the wind of their own conceit, have the vanity to suppose that they 
could improve upon the constitution of the universe. 


Sometime ago there was under care a patient, whose head was re- 


* In place of exclaiming as they ought to do— 


So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstubl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 
Thus | work the roaring loom of Time, 

And weave the living robe of God, 


Such creatures ought continually to ery— 


So schatf’ ich am sausenden Webstull der Zeit 
Und wirke des Teufels leben liges Kleid. 
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markable for its feneral angularity, but especially for a very marked 
projection in the region in front of the ear. On the brain this eleva- 
tion would correspond to the anterior, lower and outer part of the 
middle lobe, and perhaps, also, to the outer, lower and posterior part 
of the anterior lobe. Evidently here was a case for testing the asser- 
tions of phrenology in one of its details, and a case so far favorable, 
inasmuch as it was impossible for any one to look at this patient's 
skull without observing the peculiarity. But first it will be well to 
establish definitely what was the particular, marked, absorbing fea- 
ture in the mental disease, in order that, on reference to a phrenolo- 
gical chart, there may be a pure and simple test, without any even 
unconscious bias from foreknowledge. The case was one of deep 
melancholy—melancholy of the whining, moaning, selfish type ; the 


melancholy which makes a man miserable without spoiling his ap- 


petite, and which renders him acutely sensible to his own lightest 


trouble, while utterly insensible to the profoundest calamities of 
others. The particular and persistent delusion was a gloomy fear of 
death, a fear which had no foundation in any recognizable bodily dis- 
ease; and with it, when at its worst, was conjoimed the dread of 
having committed the unpardonable sin. But the latter fear, unlike 
the haymakers’ puppets which come out with their rakes only when 
the weather is to be fair, retiring when the storm threatens, seemed 
to disappear on sunshiny days, and to make its appearance again 
when there was extra gloom. The dread of death was, however, an 
ever-present horror; and for the most part it was only necessary to 
suggest the name of a disease, for the unhappy patient to fancy, be- 
fore twenty-four hours were over, that he was afflicted withit. Nay, 
he would beg of you piteously to come and look at his eyes—they 
were certainly becoming glazed ; to feel his heart—it was fluttering, 
teeble, actually stopping ; to examine’ his legs—there was no cireula- 
tion in them, and he was sure they were already dead. He walked 
along with cautious tread and bated breath, as though he were a 
Prince Rupert's drop, which the slightest scratch might precipitate 
in dust. Of course no reasoning was of any avail to shake his un- 
founded conviction ; there would have been as good a hope of an at- 
tempt to talk down a gale of wind. 
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“You may as well 
Forbid the sea for to ob« N the moon 
As, or by oath remove or ¢ counsel shake, 


The fabrie of his folly 
And will not the end prove that the quotation might be continued ?— 


* Whose foundation 
Is piled upon his faith, and will continue 
The standing of his body. ( Winter's Tale.) 


It is quite evident, then, that in the history of the patient there is 
a very notable matter, as well as in the appearance of his skull ; 
and were it a legitimate conclusion to regard these two cireumstan- 
ces as cause and effect phrenology might well ery out in exultation, 
for it so happens that the phrenologists locate the love of life precisely 
in that spot where the prominence in this death-fearing individual 
occurred. And an excessive fear of death, coming as it does from a 
consciousness of the object of the blind instinct of life, may be re- 
garded justly as the evidence of an excessive love of life. A some- 
what similar case, recorded by Dr. A. Combe, may be mentioned to 
show what was the cerebral seat of the mischief therein ; it was 


that of a lady in whom the love of life was a ruling passion. On 


& post-mortem examination, there was found ‘an enormous develop- 


ment of one of the convolutions at the base of the middle lobe, so 
striking as to arrest immediate attention. The corresponding part of 
the skull showed a devp and extensive moulded cavity or lid, ranning 
longitudinally, with high and prominent sides, and presenting alto- 
gether an appearance much more striking than | ever saw.” Two 
swallows, however, do not make a spring, that is certain; but it is 
certain also that two swallows darting and wheeling through the air, 
or rippling with rapid wings the quiet surface of the waters, would 
make most people suspect the approach of spring. But then the 
swallow does not make the spring—wna hirundo non factt ver,—but 
comes as a coincident elect of a cause of which the spring also is an 
efiect ; and so it is quite possible that a particularly bossed head may 
be associated with an extreme love of life, without having any direct 
causative relation thereto. It will be most satisfactory to appeal to 
facts for the elucidation of whatever connection, accidental or essen- 
tial, there may be, or appear to be. The head of the patient was 
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measured in its antero-posterior diameter, from about middle of fore- 
head to occipital protuberance, and transversely from a spot a little 
in front of upper part of ear to the corresponding point of the oppo- 
site side ; and the dimensions were— 


(ntero-posterior diameter 
Transverse diameter 
Circumference 
Now, the corresponding measurements of a phrenological model 


were— 


Antero-posterior 84 inches, 


Transverse 


So that, although the length of head in the model was one-fourth of 
an inch greater than in the death-fearing patient, the breadth was 
actually three-eighths of an inch less. The model head is, however, 
rather a large one ; and the average dimensions of an ordinary male 
head may be more properly stated thus : 

\ntero-posterior 

Transverse 

Circumference... 

The transverse diameter of the death-fearing head is still three- 
eighths of an inch more than it should be, and in reality even more 
than three-eighths of an inch ; for the transverse average has been 
established by measuring from a point above the ear, where, of 
course, the skull is broader considerably than it is in front of the ear. 
One conclusion may be considered certain, that, in an individual 
cursed with an inordinate love of life, there is a marked develop- 
ment of that part of the skull which the phrenologists look upon as 
covering the portion of brain in which such love is placed. Such 
a striking coincidence naturally raises the expectation of a like result 
in a like case, and of a quite diflerent result in an unlike case. Here, 


then, is the head-measurement of a patient who evinces no love of 


fe whatever, but a most decided desire for death. He is deplorably 


anxious to have a bath, and to be boiled to death: and has atternpt- 
ed suicide once by breaking a chamber-pot, and haggling at his throat 
with the fragments : 
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Antero-posterior measurement 78 inches. 
Transverse measurement (in front of ear)  R~ 

Though in length the head of him is half an inch less than that 
of the fearful individual, the breadth is as much as one inch less, 
which is a striking difference; but yet, if we compare the dimen- 
sions with those of a model, the proportions are not unjust. A more 
striking instance of an utter disdain of life is perhaps aflorded by the 
following case of a patient who is subject to periodical attacks of 
mania. He may be considered to pass through four phases of exist- 
ence in the course of five or six weeks. At the beginning of a ma- 
niacal attack, he is lively, brilliant, rapid, full of projects and fan- 
cies; in a few days he becomes noisy, violent, utterly incoherent, 
and dreadfully destructive ; after a period of such life he is gloomy, 
silent, moody, desperate ; and out of this stage he emerges into a 
calm and rational condition, in which he is notable for the vigor and 
originality of his thoughts, and the energy and precision of his lan- 
guage. Now, his disgust of life persists through all these stages ; 
death is whimsically projected in one, violently attempted in another, 
desperately brooded over in the third, and calmly recognized as a de- 
sirable event in the fourth. He believes that life can bring no more 
joys to him; he has found such pleasures as he has had to be the 
bitterest vanity ; nay, he would rather live through his sorrows and 
sufferings again, as of them there have been instruction and profit, 
than through a fancied happiness which has been as ashes in the 
mouth ; his soul is weary of its tenement, and would most gladly 
leave it. But the death-desire is manifested in the strangest fashion 
at the commencement of a maniacal attack. “1 am perfeetly wil- 
ling that you should make any experiment you like on me; you may 
take a piece out of my toreliead, and weigh some of my brain, or 
you may cut out my heart aud weigh that; but | should prefer that 


you roasted me slowly, and if you will allow me I'll tell you how I 


should like it to be done. In the bottom room there is a grid ; you 


might put me on that, and make a hg fire under me, so that my 
skin might gradually peel off; that would be skin for skin, and | 
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should be, as you may say, regularly done. I have an idea that 
would be the best experiment. Or you might tie me up before the 
fire, but I should like to be tied with my head downwards. I should 
wish to be bound with withes—I fancy they would be stronger than 
cords; and, if I roar out, you must not mind that. I should prefer 
being done slowly rather than being thrown right into the fire ; for 
I should roast better like a fowl slowly; and I have an idea that 
when the fat began to ooze out of me, I should not suffer so much. 
I speak this quite calmly and deliberately.” And so on, with other 
horribly ingenious devices. During the paroxysm of mania the 
death-desire sometimes takes a very obstinate form ; on one occasion 
it was necessary to feed him night and morning for a fortnight with 
the stomach-pump, in order to prevent voluntary starvation. Well! 
the measurement of his head stands thus : 


Antero-posterior 
Transverse 


Here then, if the phrenologists were correct in their details, we 


have an undoubted right to expect a narrowness of head in that part 


which they regard as the seat of the love of life; we are as fairly 
entitled to such expectation as they are to any conclusion favorable 
to their view from the broad head. And yet no such narrowness 
exists, and the measurement, compared with that of the model, ex- 
hibits fair proportions. To accept one case and to ignore the other 
two, would be contrary to the plainest rule of philosophical investi- 
gation; though, without a doubt, phrenology would find some excuse 
for doing so. Spurzheim fancied that the celebrated calculating-boy, 
who afterwards became an eminent engineer, had no organ of num- 
ber whatever ; and in spite of so great a mistake, not a whit shaken 
thereby, went on to the end of his life believing in his system. But 
what possible excuse can there be for a so-called science which makes 
an assertion directly opposite to the fact? Why, there is a compen- 
sation in bumps, and the minus good or plus evil of one bump is 
happily often modified by the plus good or minus evil of another 
bump. If a man be a murderer and have nevertheless the smallest 
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possible organ of destructiveness, phrenology points out to you with 


unabashed front, nay with an actual brow of triumph, what a little 
benevolence or veneration he had ; and so two negatives have made 
a desperate positive.* Should all compensatory excuses fail, and 
some perverse individual be quite the reverse of what phrenologically 
he should be, the faithful believer in an elastic system must confi- 
dently take refuge in the different qualities or nervous activity of 
different brains. And so with the eagerest possible desire to be 
somewhere, we are still nowhere. Most unlucky of all, the above- 
mentioned case of the death-fearing patient, with such an enormous 
bump of life-love, positively lands us in deeper difficulties ; for he, 
at one period of his illness, evinced a marked suicidal propensity, 
and was put under care solely to prevent any painful catastrophe. 
It may be deemed a very moderate censure to apply to a system 
which presents us with such anomalies as a man with love of life 
immensely developed seeking death, a man with “ causalty” very 
large disbelieving in a first cause, or a man in deep thought scratch- 
ing the back of his head, the remark that has been made of the in- 
dividual given to excuses, that “a man who is good at excuses, is 
good at nothing else.’ Although phrenology has ranked among its 
supporters men as eminent as Prince Metternich, who asserted that, 
“since he became acquainted with Gall’s discoveries, he never em- 
ployed any one confidentially or about his person without reference 
to the shape of his head,” yet few who have been trained to scien- 
tific investigation will be found willing at the present day to enter 


into a serious discussion on its doctrines. Since the demolition of 


* Lauvergne (‘De l'Agonie et de la Mort’) finds the organs of courage and 
destruction very small in professed dnellists, and he is a phrenologist; but 
then he says that is exactly what it ld be, as they are always the greatest 
cowards. 

There is one philosophical doctrine which seems to have escaped the phre- 
nologists, and which, as it may be very useful to them, is here presented gra- 
tis. Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in his ‘Philosophie Anatomique,’ lays great stress 
on what he calls the balancement des « ner, by which he desires to express 
that an excessive development of any one organ is always attended with a 
corresponding atrophy of some other. So that if nature has made a murderer 
guoad one bump, she must put the compensation in another. The miracle is 
that there should ever be a murderer. 
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the system by Leurct,* real science has been content to leave it for 
the amusement of the pseudo-scientific and the profit of the design- 
ing. The latter will find some valuable advice in a recent publish- 
ed work. Having set up a shop, and spent a few pounds in brains, 
skulls, charts, &c., so as to make a great and learned show, he should 
advertise himself extensively as the celebrated Professor Brainey. 
“ My first customer is a middle-aged man. I look at him, ask him 
a question or two, so as to hear him talk. When I have got the 
hang of him, | ask him to sit down, and proceed to fumble his skull, 
dictating as follows : 
“SCALE FROM 1 TO 10. 


List of Fucullic s for Customer. Private notes for my Pupil, each to be 
ace vinpanted with a wink. 
Amativeness, 7. Most men love the conflicting sex, and 
all men love to be told they do. 
Alimentativeness, 8. Don't you see that he has burst off his 
lowest waistcoat button with feeding—hey ? 
Acquisitiveness, 8. Of course—a middle-aged Yankee. 
Approbativeness, _ Hat well brushed. Hair ditto. Mark 
the effect of that plus sign. 
Self-esteem, 6. His face shows that. 
Benevolence, 9. That ‘Il please him. 
Conscientiousness, 84. That fraction looks first-rate. 
Mirthfulness, 7. Has laughed twice since he came in, 
Ideality, 9. That sounds well. 
Form, Size, Weight, Color, Average every thing that can’t be 
Locality, Eventuality, &c., guessed, 
4 to 6. 
And so of the other faculties.’’+ 


With regard to the particular love of life, the question naturally 
suggests itself whether there is any ground in philosophy for allow- 
ing it such a special location as that which the phrenologists assign 
it. When observation in one well-observed instance decidedly fails 
in supporting a theory, it is better at once to throw overboard the 
theory and to begin again; for, however we may flatter ourselves 
in the conduct of life that there is no rule without an exception, yet 
to a law of nature there never is, and never can be, an exception. 
“And what thinkest thou,” said Socrates to Aristodemus, “ of this 
coutunued love of life, this dread of dissolution, which takes posses- 


* ‘Anatomie comparée du Systéme Nerveux.’ 1839, 
t ‘The Professor at the Breakfast Table.’ By O. W. Holmes. 
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sion of us from the moment we are conscious of existence?” “J 
think of it,’ answered he, ‘as the means employed by the same 
great and wise Artist, deliberately determined to preserve what He 
has made.” It is, indeed, the fundamental instinct on which all 
others rest for their gratification ; for without its continuance there 
could obviously be no ellorts on the part of any animal to obtain 
what was agreeable, or to shun what was injurious. The istinct 
for lite, sensatwnal self-love (Eigenliebe), the struggle for existence, 
is the natural endowment of an organic being of any kind ; prompts 
the plant to strive upwards with much patient endurance after light 
and air; gives force to the polype when it tugs and tugs at the dis- 
puted morsel till it has swallowed its opponent polype tugging at 
the other end, and is responsible for the obstinacy with which the 
latter persists in being swallowed rather than let go its hold ; it is 
manifested im quiet action in the processes of repair, nutrition, and 
growth in man’s body, and consciously in the operations of his mind ; 
it is present in the anencephalic fwtus, which lives its few days, as 
well as in the most illustrious philosopher, for it is the lex nostra 
conservationis—the law of erganic being in consciousness and out of 
consciousness. The evidence then must be considered as quite op- 
posed to any specialization of location for our instinctive love of 
life.* In making such an assertion, there is no forgetiulness of the 
fact that, as we ascend in the scale of anunal existence, a difleren- 
tiation of parts and consequent specialization of function replace the 
general tissue and general function which answer all demands in 
the lowest anunals; indeed, as we know that in the mind of man 
many dillerent so-called faculties supersede the general instinctive 


faculty which serves every purpose in some animals, we are fully 


prepared to expect a specialization of parts in the organ through 
which these are manifested. But even though a specialization of 
brain as ministering to certain manifestations of a one and indivisible 
mind be conceded, it may be fairly denied that the phrenologists 
have, it may be confidently asserted that they have not philo- 


* Unzer und Prochaska, on the ‘Nervous System.’ Syd. Society's Trans. 
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sophically analyzed the mental phenomena, or even at all satis- 
factorily observed the coincidences between the different cranial de- 
velopments and such faculties as they have most arbitrarily assumed. 
By such a process as that which they have actually followed it would 
be quite easy either to reduce the faculties to half the number, or to 
multiply them almost infinitely. The general instinct of life, which 
is co-extensive with organic existence, has been cribbed and cabined 
into a spot which the finger-end might almost cover, while an exten- 
sive tract is often marked out for a fancied faculty or propensity, 
which can not be shown to have any independent existence in the 
mind, which can, in very truth, be proved, as far as proof is possible 
in such matter, to have no such existence. 

Inasmuch, then, as candid observation fails to support the phreno- 
logical generalizations, it remains only to search for some wider gen- 
eralization which shall, if possible, include the facts on which they 
claim to be founded, and the contradictory instances by which they 
have been discredited. Well, then, all broad-headed people are very 
selfish, that is to say, all who have the head broad in proportion to 
its length. Now, if an individual love himself very much, it is 
clear that, as a part of his self-love, he will love his own life; and, 
therefore, there is no necessity from the existence of that particular 
feeling, in the absence of other evidence, to appropriate a particular 


part of the brain as its special seat. But are we to look upon an 


exaggerated self-love as the sure accompaniment of a disproportion- 
ately broad head? If attention be given to the matter, it will be 
surprising What a number of observations support such a provisional 
generalization, for it is nothing more; but it is certain that, asa 
practical rule, it will be safer to repose faith in the long-headed man 
than in the broad-headed man. Such a conclusion may claim in 
part the support of the phrenologists, as about the love of life centre 
they group the various so-called animal propensities, which have all 
self as the object of their gratification. Near is placed that organ 
which is supposed to have for its gratification in a moderate degree 
the possession of such things as may be necessary or desirable, and 
which in immoderate measure evidences selfishness, avarice, or such- 
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like vice. Next neighbor to it is constructiveness, the design where- 
of is the construction of useful works of art, but the abuse or ex- 
travagant development of which is clearly manifested im the fabri- 
cation of injurious and destructive devices, for deceiving or injuring 
in the pursuit of selfish gratification. Secretiveness and destructive- 
ness carry the breadth backwards above the ear; the former rightly 
an ingredient in prudence, unrighteously becomes the foundation of 
cunning, deceit, lying, and such-like abominations; the latter dis- 
plays itself in severity, cruelty, and a total disregard to the feelings and 
interests of others. Behind, again, combativeness and adhesiveness 
may represent in the selfish character the ferocity ef selfish efiort, 
and the tenacity with which the selfish being holds to that which 
he has unjustly obtained, or clings to the faithful implements of his 
vices. We may then accept the observations of the phrenologists so 
far as this, that an undue preponderance of breadth of head through- 
out the region in which they place the propensities, indicates with 
certainty an anima! self-love, which can scarcely be trusted at all 
times to adopt only fair means for its gratification. Undue prepon- 
derance, be it observed, for it is justifiable to expect a favorable re- 
sult, even with a rather broad head which has a proportionately good 
length, and which has, so to say, the power of its length placed in 
the anterior half thereof. And why ? 
the front the greatest natural power, the force of intellect, which by 


Simply because there is in 


exercise and development is able to control the objectionable propen- 
sities indicated in the animal broadness of skull. A man of intel- 
lect, even with a powerful selfish propensity, sees morality to be in 
the purpose of the universe, in that he sees that immorality is surely 
and inexorably punished, and he resists, stifles, and overcomes his 
evil propensities as a matter of intellectual conviction. There is 
much more hope, therefore, of a broad skull heavy in the anterior 
portion of its length, than there is of a skull deficient in front and 
largely developed behind. Our death-fearmg patient was not only 
unfortunate in an unusually broad head, but was unfortunate, also, 
with a moderately good length in the proportions thereof. While 
the back part of his head was large, his forehead receded and was 
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remarkably flat, seemed for all the world as though it had been 
planed up and down slantingly backwards, and from side to side 
directly. There was no power of intellect, therefore, to compensate 
the propensities ; the fates had been unpropitious. 

There is one circumstance in the history of this man of fear, that 
might at first appear rather awkward for our generalization. He 
was at one time suicidal, and it may be objected that such a fact, 
which is so damaging to the phrenological special assertion, is none 
the less so to the fancied safer and really more general one. But 


It may be looked upon 


what does suicide come of but of self-love ? 


as the final development of selfishness, the culminating act of self- 
love gone mad ; a pitiable proclamation to all the world on the part 
of a certain individual, that by too great consideration of himself 
aud undue indulgence in the feeling of self, he has rendered himself 
unable to labor with and for his kind, therein to further nature’s 
progress and fulfill the purposes of a human being’s existence in time 
and space. Accordingly nature has compassion upon him, and takes 
the management of him out of his own hands. Surely Cato is one 
of the most unworthy of heroes, hero of Lucan though he be; was 
he pure and unselfish? If Cato had thought more of Rome and 
less of Cato, he had surely not killed himself. 

Any poor creature from the gutter can put an end to himself; there 
is no nobility in the act, and no great amount of courage required 
for it. It is a deed rather of cowardice shirking duty, generated in 
a monstrous feeling of self, and accomplished in the most sinful, be- 
cause willful, ignorance. Even if the act of Cato did not speak for 
itsel!, there is other evidence to show that he was far too self-con- 
scious. Montaigne tells us that he was given to drinking, and it is 
certain that the Catos as a race were noted for rigid severity of cha- 
racter, Which mostly signifies narrowness of vision, self-love, and 
couceit. That he at any rate could not see very far out of himself 
is undeniable, else he surely had not failed to recognise one of the very 
greatest heroes that the world has seen. It has been said, “ Non 


video quid habeat in terris Jupiter pulchnius, quam ut spectat Cato- 


nem, jam partibus semel fractis, stantem nihilominus inter ruinas 
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publicas rectum '’ Certainly there would have been a nobility in 
the spectacle had Cato stood firm ; unfortunately he did not, but fell 
very helpless and prostrate indeed, and the spectacle is a miserable 
one.* How painful and pitiable it is to hear of the wretched docu- 
ments which a poor mortal who has put an end to himself so often 
leaves behind him! One man thinks that virtue and nobility are 
perishing off the face of the earth with him ; and another feeble be- 
ing, whom a housemaid or a needlewoman has jilted, leaves behind 
an explanatory document, as though it were of some consequence to 
the universe to be enlightened as to why he went the way of folly. 
Patient endurance of trials and afflictions never fails in life even to 
secure respect and honor, for it is in the purpose and of the nobility 
of human nature to suffer; suflering teaches and exalts—is in itself 
so great a good that the wisest have ever heartily blessed it. But 
it is only an extension of view which enables a man to regard him- 
self as a small atom in a mighty scheme, and to feel that the works 
which he does, and not the feelings which he has, are of consequence 
in the universe ; which makes him learn that egotism is only rightly 
such, as the expression of individual force laboring for the general 
good, laboring, and if need be, suffering and dying for that—it is 
only such wide and disinterested views that will render any one ca- 
pable of enduring with resignation and in silence. 

If it be true that an angular head is not to be desired, and that a 
broad head, or a head large behind are to be regarded with suspi- 
cion, it may be demanded with some impatience what description of 
head is the best. We shall not find that there has been any general 
agreement among mankind upon this point. Adair says that the 
northern savages “ flatten their heads in divers forms; but it is 
chiefly the crown of the head they depress, in order to beautify 
themselves, as their wild fancy terms it ; for they call us long-heads, 
by way of contempt.” It might even be supposed that nature had 


* The epigram of Varro, therefore, loses its force for us— 
Marmoreo Cicinus tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo; 
Pompeius nullo. Credimus esse Deos? 


¢ ‘History of North American Indians.’ 
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no particular preference in the matter, and had contentedly left the 
form which a head might take very much at the mercy of accident 
or human design, were reliance placed on the credulous observations 
of Vesalius, who says “ that the Germans had generally a flattened 
occiput and broad head, because the children are always laid on 
their backs in the cradles; and that the Belgians have a more ob- 
long form, because the children are allowed to sleep on their sides.” 
To the confiding disciple of Gall and Spurzheim, who reflects on the 
small circumstances which so frequently determine great events, it 
may appear within the compass of possibility that we are indebted 
for the dark ages of the world to a prevailing epidemic for putting 
children on their backs in the cradle. Vesalius further observes that 
the crania of the Greeks and Turks are globular, that beg a shape 
well adapted for wearing the turban, and one, therefore, often pro- 
duced by the midwives at the request of the mothers. But there 
would really appear to be no limit to the number of deformities of 
the head artificially produced by diflerent nations. M. Gosse enu- 
merates no less than sixteen principal varieties* These are: 1. 
the wedge-shaped head, produced by pressure im front, as among the 
Caribbees and others, and in another way by pressure principally 
applied to the occiput, as among the Natchez Indians. 2. This 
form is similar to the first, except that the deformity is more sym- 
inctrically produced, so that the head becomes cylindrical rather than 
wedge-shaped. Such a form was beauty with the ancient Aymares 
of Bolivia. 3. This may be called oblique ; it is produced by pres- 
sure applied in a diagonal! from the frontal of one side to the parietal 
of the opposite side. 4. The square head. 45. A very singular 


lorm ; the head is made three-lobed by means of a complicated sys- 


tem of bands. This was the case in certain skulls found “ dans 
Vile de los Sacrificios.” 6. Pressure exclusively frontal; the de- 
formity thus made is said to be common in many parts of France. 
7. This variety is produced by elongation or flattening of the nose. 
*. In addition to the flattening of the nose, the head is pressed ob- 


* ‘Essai sur les Déformations Artificielles du Crane;’ also ‘ Annales d’Hy- 


giene publique.’ Paria, 1855. 
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liquely in front and on the sides, so as to give it a pyramidal form ; 
this is the Mongol head. Besides these deformities, M. Gosse further 
admits: 9. The prognathos head, found among the Canbbees, and 
produced as before stated. 10. The head flattened on the sides; 
this has been found even among some modern Arabs. 11. The 
head deformed both in front and on the sides, 12. The spherical 
head of the Turks. 13. The head which has been strangled into 
an hour-glass shape by means of a tight band—the annular deform- 
ity described by Foville. 14. A band tied under the chin has di- 
vided the upper part of the head into two lobes. 15. A particular 
pressure applied occipitally produces the deformed head of the Incas. 
16. Sometimes the head is made to assume the appearance of a 
truncated cone ; this form has been observed at Siam. A remark- 
able circumstance is that M. Gosse believes that the forms artificially 
impressed on the skull through successive generations tend to become 
hereditary, and that we must consequently assign less value than has 
been hitherto done to those characteristics of diflerent nations de- 
rived from the forms of their skull. Herein he only agrees with 
Hippocrates, who observes that the seminal fluid comes from all parts 
of the bedy, sound as well as unsound. If, then, from bald parents 
there ofien spring bald children, from blue-eyed parents blue-eyed 
childrea, from squint-eyed parents squint-eyed children, and so with 
other vanelies, what should hinder a long-headed person from beget- 
ting a long-headed child! There is, however, a fallacy to be guard- 
ed against in the observation of Gosse. It is almost certain that the 
deformity artificially produced by a nation will be an exaggeration 
of some natural peculiarity, which is itself considered beautiful ; 
and it is evident that if a particular form of head be natural to a 
race, it will be transmitted without artificial influence. It is pride 
which, as Gratwlet observes, lies at the root of such follies, and the 
savage or civilized man loves his defects as well as his good quali- 
ties. If humps or big ears were deemed beautiful among a people, 
there would certainly be an attempt to exaggerate such peculiarities. 
Since Gall’s time, some have tried for a noble forehead by shaving 


off their hair in front, and fools every day think to get a great man’s 
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genius by imitating his mannerism. On the whole, it seems prob- 
able that nature is much too wise to leave the destiny of man to the 
mercy of his own ignorance and superstition, and that she ever works 
faithfully to a type of her own. It is certainly of some importance 
that it should be so, for Gosse, whose opinion Gratiolet deems to be 
of great weight, thinks that the deformities artificially produced are 
not without influence on the moral qualities of the individual; and 
goes so far as to suppose that a slight deformity of the occiput may 
in some cases be advantageous. 

Now if there be one nation which we should expect to have come 
up more closely than any other to nature's best type of the human 
head, that would surely be the Grecian—a nation which still main- 
tains its pre-eminence above all others for the success with which it 
has discerned and represented the true in the beautiful, and the beau- 
tilul in the true. The Grecian sculptors have made the heads of 
their gods on the best human model, but have purposely exaggerated 
the perfections, and have thus fashioned more than mortal foreheads. 
They are sometimes not couteut with a facial angle of less than 100° ; 
and all succeeding artists who have desired to represent a noble ideal 
being, have imitated their immortal productions. And yet a good 
head, as was not forgotten in Greece, should constitute a harmonious 
whole, without any sudden projection or striking disproportion be- 
tween its ditlerent parts. The forehead should be high, broad 
and full, so that there may be no mistake about the skull falling 
forwards of its own weight when unsupported. Let it even drag the 
body forwards with it into a somewhat ungainly stoop, as it often 
does in thinking men ; it is the head of natural intellectual superi- 
ority, the opposite of that which, fading tu front, so often crowns the 
pipe-clay column. For a bad feature in a forehead, in addition to its 
lowness, is a narrowness thereof; in the negro arid more markedly in 
the Bosjesman the anterior part of the hernispheres is narrower than 
is usually the case in Europeans, as Tiedemann observes; and the 
narrowing of the froutal lobes to an acute point is one character in 
which the brain of the monkey is distinguished from that of man. 
Ubservation shows also that a development of the frontal vertebra 
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contributes more to the actual size of the brain than a corresponding 
development of the occipital vertebra ; for whilst a considerable re- 
lative increase of the latter adds but little to the capacity of the cra- 
nium, and particularly of its cerebral portion, the least increase of 
the former is entirely to the advantage of the cerebrum, and adds 
notably to the capacity of the cranium.* 

From the forehead the passage back wards above should be through 
a lofty vault, a genuine dome, with no disturbing depressions or vile 
irregularities to mar its beauty; for the greater depth of the hemi- 
spheres is another point in which the human brain diflers from that 
of the monkeys, and in which the brain of the European ditlers from 
that of the Bosjesman. After the size of the forehead there is no 
character of more importance, says Gratiolet, than the elevation of 
the cranium above its inter-auricular diameter, an elevation which 
signifies a simultaneous increase of the median occipito-frontal con- 
volution, and of the transverse inter-auricular convolution. ‘ The 
portion of this latter convolution measured by the interval between 
the centres of ossification of the two parictals is especially interest- 
ing, as it gives a very exact idea of the development of the cerebral 
regions comprised between the top of the fissure of Sylvius and the 
great median fissure which separates the two hemispheres.” This is 
a region which is narrower in the Pithecus, more developed in the 
Orang and Chiunpanzee, but which acquires its largest proportions 
intman. “ Its great size is therefore a human character, and every 
flattening of this convolution on each side of the median plane is a 
grievous sign. We instance particularly on this subject the Tasman- 
ian.” 

Inasmuch as the posterior lobe of the brain is almost peculiar to 
man and the monkeys, we cannot but conclude that it has most im- 
portant functions, and that a mghtly proportioned human head will 
be fairly developed above and belind. The convexity of the head 
behind the poimts of ossification of the parietal bones is an indication 


of the appearance on the surface of the brain of certain convolutions 


* ‘Anatomie comparée du Systeme Nerveux considerée dans ses rapports 
avec l intelligence,’ par Leuret et Gratiolet, tome ii. 
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peculiar to man. Gratiolet, who has given the greatest attention to 


the particular characters of the human brain, finds that this is a 
point in which the white race excels other races as much as it does 
in those characters before mentioned.* 

That there should be no marked projections or irregularities on the 
human skull formed after the noblest type, but rather a general even- 
ness of contour, would appear to be involved in its superiority over 
the animal type, in which prominent ndges and rough irregularities 
are required for the attachment of very powerful muscles, and might 
perhaps be furthermore predicated as a result of the great complica- 
tions of the secondary convolutions of the human brain. When the 
Girecks wished to express physical force as contrasted with moral 
foree, they made the head large, with the orbital cavities wide apart, 
the jaws massive, and the facial projections well marked, the fore- 
head low and broad, with enormous frontal prominences, “* Comme 
pour marquer la place des defenses d'un taureau.” “ Certainly the 
Farnese Hercules, with the head of a ruminant and the upper part 
of the cranium depressed intoa smooth table, will never be confounded 
with one of the gods of the metaphysical order, one of those who 
govern the universe. We may conceive easily enough how he might 
struggle with a lion, but regarding the smallness of the noble protu- 
berances of his head, who can be astonished to see him take an in- 
fant for his guide, and to surprise him spinning at the feet of Om- 
phale.’’t 

It is by the predominance or deficiency of those characters by 
which the human brain is distinguished from the brains of other ani- 
mals, and especially from that of the monkey, as far as any opinion 
ean be formed of such characters from the conformation of the cra- 
nium, that we may establish the beauty or defects of a human head. 


* There can be no doubt that the functions of the posterior lobes of the 


iare of as much importance in the mental phenomena of man as those 
anterior; but the discussion of these would be out of place here, where 
ject is merely to give the general character of a well-formed head. With 
ence to the brain of monkeys, see No. 1, ‘Natural History Review,’ Art. 
Huxley; also Gratiolet, op. cit. 


+ De lAgonie et de la Mort. Lauvergne. 
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Mere size is by no means to be trusted to alone, as it forms but one 
element in a difficult problem ; for while Napoleon, Talleyrand, 
Schiller, and Cuvier have had large heads, Deseartes had but a very 
moderate one, Genius is at times but humbly lodged, while even 
idiotecy has now and then a noble looking habitation.* Conclusions 
in this matter must be general and not too positive ; and perhaps all 
that can be justly said is, that an enumeration of the bad features of 
a badly formed head would include a narrowness and lowness of the 
forehead, a flatness of the upper part of the head, a bulging of the 
sides towards the base, and a great development of the lower and 
posterior part ; with those grievous characters might be associated a 
wideness of the zygomatic arch, as in the carniverous animal, and 


massive jaws.t A man so formed might be expected with some con- 


fidence to be given over hopelessly to his brutal instinets. 

Yes; whatever may be said of the power which an individual 
may exercise over circumstances, and whatever power some undoubt- 
edly do exercise over them, it remains undeniable that every one is in- 


exorably subject to the tyranny of his orgauization. The cireum- 


* Tn the ‘ Annal. lrane: de Zoologie,’ t. ii, is 
an account of an | { ence. 
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stances of one generation make much of the fate of the next. How, 
then, can we hope that an individual with the weight of the universe 


upon him should rise ? 


This, however, is not a sorrowful truth, but, 
rightly regarded, one really of glorious hope ; for on it rest our just 
expectations of human advancement through the ages. Man has 
been constituted with an understanding by which he may learn the 
laws of nature, by which he may brivg himself into harmony with 
them, and perceive his advantage therein. The brute can instinetively 
adapt itself to the outer world with a marked success, but it is the 
noble privilege of man to make his own highest instincts. By sys- 
tematic exercise of reason, he so consciously forms himself that he 
uncousciously, after a time, acts rightly. And, intelligently obeying 
nature's laws, he is inevitably carried upwards, for he bas the force 
of the universe behind him; bat ignorantly disobeying them, he is 
as surely carried downwards, and his posterity marks the degrada- 
‘ion,—the sins and ignorance of one generation become the disease and 
degeneration of the next. The greatest blessing, almost, that any 
individual ean have to be thankful for is that be has been well-born 
—that he has come of sound pareatage, not physically sound only, 
but morally and intellectually so, also. “ By purity of birth,” says 
Ruskin, “the entire system of the human body and soul may be 
gradually elevated, or by recklessness of birth degraded, until there 
shall be as much dillerence between the well-bred and ill-bred hu- 
man creature as between a woll-hound and the vilest mongrel-cur.#” 
Such considerations should tend to produce a solemn conviction of 
the eternal duration of any act, good or ill, and should inspire a fer- 
veat desire in every mortal to form, as far as depends upon him, a 
od future. Sehiller has somewhere said, “ This is the peculiar 

e of evil, that it must continually reproduce evil ;’ aod one may 
confidently add, “ This is the peculiar blessing of good, that it must 


continually reproduce good.” 


Uuhappily, our death-fearing patient was unfortunate in the stock 


mm which he sprung; for an uncle of his was wretched for many 
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years, even to his death, and wretched also on account of the very 
same delusion—an unfounded, ever-present fear of death. The prog- 
nosis then, in this case, was as gloomy as prognosis well could be. 
Was there any hope of reforming in a few months that which nature 
had been forming, not only for some thirty or forty years of individual 
existence, but which she had been preparing through a former gener- 


ation ? 


The evil which has been forming through generations is 
not readily eradicated but with generations; and the prophylaxis 
against future evils is, in insanity as in other matters, a far more 
philosophical practice than the application of temporary expedients 
to present ills. It is undoubtedly true, that expediency is the best 
maxim where principles have not been attained, and necessary even 
when they have been seized ; but the success of such provisional 
palliation must never render us unmindful of the positive duty to in- 
vestigate those natural laws by which events come, to place ourselves 
in harmony with them, and thus to make as far as in us lies, a hap- 
py result. Is a man, then, hopelessly chained down by the weight of 


his inheritance ’” 


By no means entirely so; for there is something 
else besides inheritance which makes fate, and that is education. 
It is a physiological law, that the brain throughout infancy, 
childhood, and youth, grows to the circumstances which it is 
placed among ; and, therefore, the actual development of a brain 
may be much influenced by the sort of nutriment supplied to it as 
long as it grows. It would be rash, indeed, to venture to limit the 
eflects which a right, reasonable, moral, physical, and intellectual 
education may have on the worst inheritance. | Every one has, in 
fact, two inheritances—that which he receives by transmission from 
his parents, and that which, after leaving his mother’s womb, he re- 
ceives when he enters the ‘“ womb of time ;” together, these make 
his destiny. But given an individual at the meridian of life, with a 
bad inheritance and a bad education, the benevolent enthusiast may 
hope for his reformation, and, all honor to him, labor for it ; but the 
careful observer will be prone to stile at his expectations, and, re- 


garding them as a devout imagination, to compare them to those 


made to wash a blackamoor white. An unfavorable prognosis im 
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any case should, nevertheless, make us feel deeply thankful that the 
laws which pervade nature are not suspended, rather than gloomy or 
fearful, because an apparent and temporary evil happens in obedience 
to their operations. In fact, just as he who reflects sees it to be far 
better that the man who falls from a scafiold should break his leg, or 
even his neck, in obedience to the law of gravitation, than that the 
law of gravitation should be suspended, and a world go to wreck ; 
so it is quite possible to mingle a sincere compassion for the most 
hopelessly insane, with a joy at heart in the unfailing certainty of 
natural laws. 

There seems to be a presumption that, had our broad-headed pa- 
tient been high-browed and full-browed in proportion, death would 
have lost its great horror to him. Perhaps he might not then have 
fallen into so deep a fear of it; for a knowledge of the impossibility 
of its coming without a sufficient cause would have restrained in 
moderation the dread of it; nay, he might even have awaited the 
possibility with resignation, seeing the gloomy event to be in the 
wise purpose of nature, and subjugating his self-love to the infinite 
wisdom that reigns throughout. Animals do not fear death, for they 
know not of its coming—they are unconscious of the object of the 
blind instinet of life; but the noblest earthly being, too much wrap- 
ped up in his own individuality, sometimes shivers pitifully before 
the dread event that he knows must come, and prostitutes his high- 
est faculties to this iguoble slavery imposed by an animal instinct.* 
Of small advantage is it to point out to such a one that, as regards 
his earthly extinction, that which is his loss is nature’s gain; that 


the end of earthly enjoyment to him is not the end of enjoyment 


* Whereby one is irresistibly reminded of Mephistopheles’ scornful philos- 
opny 
“ Ein wenig besser wird’ er leben, 
Hitt’st du ihm nicht den Schein des Himmelslicht gegeben ; 
Er nennt’s Vernunft and branebt’s allein, 
Nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu seyn.”’ 
* A little better would he live, 
Could he no glimpse of Heaven's light e’er see ; 
He calls it Reason, and just uses it 
Than every beast more animal to be.’ 
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upon earth, nor the end of existence to him the end of existence on 
earth; that enjoyment and existence are transferred to other beings 
who shal! follow after, and live and laugh as he has done. This he 
can not realize, for he has, through neglect, stunted those faculties 
which derive pleasure from contemplating the happiness of others, 
and he has, through indulgence, unduly developed those propensities 
which derive satisfaction from his own gratification. It is the pur- 
pose of the high intellectual and moral faculties which man has, and 
which exalt him so far above the rest of the animal kingdom, to 
make him feel that he lives for the good of mankind, for the good, 
in very truth, of nature generally, and therein to subjugate and 
hold in check those propensities by which he rates too highly and 
loves too much himself, and by which alone the animals are governed. 
To aflord such exalted faculties their right exercise is to live a life 
moral, intelligent, and useful to his kind; and after such a life he 
may faithfully and fearlessly await the inevitable event, welcorning 
the grave-digger as the kindest of friends, who shall open to him the 
gates of his everlasting mansion. 


“Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna valete |! 
Nil mili vobiscum : ludite nune alios.” 
“ Mine haven ‘s found; Fortune and Hope, adieu ! 
Mock others now; for I have done with you.”—BURTON, 
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Tue historical survey of the subject of pyromania by Dr. Jessen, 
occupies fifty pages of the work before us, and is of much interest. 
Our space, however, will only allow us to give this portion of it a 
passing glance. What most surprises us, is the amount which has 
been written on the subject in Germany, during the last half century, 
and the great number of highly instructive cases which the writers 
have brought forward in illustration of it, many of which are given 
complete in this historical survey of the subject by Dr. Jessen. 

Historically, Ernst Plattner is regarded as the first writer on py- 
romania. Others before him have alluded to the subject, but they 
have been forgotten. Plattner alone, between the years 1797 and 


1809, published ten distinct monographs on the subject, of from 50 


to 150 pages each ; which it is scarcely necessary here to mention. 


Others followed, but as most of them have already been alluded to, 
we pass over this highly interesting historical view, and the many 
curious illustrative cases given by the various writers referred to, and 
come at once to Dr. Jessen’s first division of his subject ; viz., “ In- 
cendiarism in the Affections or Passions of the Mind.” 

This branch of the subject, under its different heads, is illustrated 
by more than fifty curious and highly interesting cases fully reported, 
some of which we propose to bring forward in the proper place. 

‘ The impulse to burn,” says Dr. Jessen, “in healthy individuals, 
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can not realize, for he has, through neglect, stunted those faculties 
which derive pleasure from contemplating the happiness of others, 
and he has, through indulgence, unduly developed those propensities 
which derive satisfaction from his own gratification. It is the pur- 
pose of the high intellectual and moral faculties which man has, and 
which exalt him so far above the rest of the animal kingdom, to 
make him feel that he lives for the good of mankind, for the good, 
in very truth, of nature generally, and therein to subjugate and 
hold in check those propensities by which he rates too highly and 
loves too much himself, and by which alone the animals are governed. 
To afiord such exalted faculties their right exercise is to live a life 
moral, intelligent, and useful to his kind; and after such a life he 
may faithfully and fearlessly await the inevitable event, welcoming 
the grave-digger as the kindest of friends, who shall open to him thie 
gates of his everlasting mansion. 
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to 150 pages each ; which it is scarcely necessary here to mention. 


Others followed, but as most of them have already been alluded to, 
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arises partly from selfish motives, and also predominates from an in- 
telligent act of the will, without strong emotions of the mind, and 
partly from passions under strong emotions, rendering the criminal 
deaf to all consequences of the acts. 

The first class of motives, (as the wish to obtain a sum of msur- 
ance money, to get an opportunity for larceny, to hide crime, &e., 
&c.,) have no psychological interest whatever ; a knowledge of both, 
however, is of importance in the separation of normal and abnormal 
mental conditions. 

The passions which in healthy individuals give rise to incendiar- 
ism, are revenge, jealousy, fear, dissatistaction, home-sickness, and 
wantonness. That these passions, as for example, dissatisfaction and 
home-sickness, are not hard to discriminate, or that they may be 
allied one with another, as wantonness and revenge, is quite evident ; 
but there are also cases in which one single passion gives rise to the 
motive. 

Further, it is to be observed, that within the normal conditions in 
which the designated passions operate, a multitude of gradations in 
mental conditions appear with different criminals, and that through 
these a gradual transition into conditions of mental disease takes 
place. 


I. Revence. 

In illustration of incendiarism from this passion, Dr. Jessen gives 
us eleven fully reported, and highly instructive cases, and from among 
these we select the following, not that they possess any peculiar in- 
terest above the others, which space will not allow us to translate, 
but as examples of the whole. 

Hans N., aged 33 years, day-laborer: Incendiary from Revenge. 
—H. N., of K., on account of the great poverty of his parents, had 
from his childhood up obtained his bread and lodgings with the great- 
est difficulty, and for the same reason had received so little schooling 
that he could not so much as read and write, and had only a most 
imperfect idea of the ten commandments. The Lord's prayer, which 


he took care to repeat every evening, and his notions of duty, he 


might have learned from other good children. 
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Upon one of his begging excursions, which sometimes caused him 
to be absent for days together from his home, when about 14 years 
of age, he came to the house of D., a small farmer, about one mile 
from K. Here he was very badly received by the two sons of D., 
one of whom subsequently succeeded his father, and the other lived 
with him. They set upon him with dogs and whips, and in his flight 
he was bitten in the calf of his leg. He heard, moreover, that poor 
people had frequently been treated in the same way there. From 
this time forth he continued to hold a strong grudge against the 
brothers D. in his heart, and often thought he would revenge himself 
upon them by fire; in the mean time his conscience prevented him 
from doing so. 

For several years afterwards, confirmed in the knowledge of pov- 
erty, he maintained himself by daily labor, or by hiring out as a 
servant, and as such, people were in general satisfied with him. In 
his twenty-first year he married a good and virtuous maiden; and 
as they remained childless, and were industrious and excellent labor- 
ers, and orderly livers, they became in comparatively good circum- 
stances. In the autumn of 1553, about twenty years after the 
above-mentioned circumstance, N. one day saw the young man D., 
in K., upon the street; and though this was by no means the first 
time he had met him, although he had, up to this day, never so 
much as spoken to his wile of the long-passed occurrence, and of 
his hatred of the brothers D., and though nothing had taken place 
in the mean time to rekind\e his hatred of them, there arose in him 
immediately on this interview, a strong impulse to gratify his long- 
cherished revenge. Towards evening he gave his wife to understand 
that he was going out to gather fuel, but took the road leading di- 
rectly to the house of D., where he arrived about 10 o'clock. In 
order that no human life should be endangered, he determined to 
set tire to an isolated barn, and from the same motive he thought 
the calm evening particularly suited to his purpose. He entered the 
slightly seeured barn, get a heap of straw on fire by means of tin- 
der, and hastily withdrew. Looking back on the way he saw the 
barn standing in flames, and was seized immediately with repent- 
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ance and remorse. His wife, who questioned him closely on his 
return, he answered in monosyllables ; said that he had been chased 
away, had not been able to obtain any fuel, and appeared, on the 
following day, entirely changed, very quiet, and almost dreamy. 
When asked if he was sick he replied in the negative, but began to 
drink, in order, as he afterwards said, to drown his remorse. It was 
probably in a condition of drunkenness that (about the 20th of Jan- 
uary) he pilfered a board from a wagon, the owner of which had 
refused him work. For this oflence he sutlered imprisonment for 
the space of three days. The entreaties of his wife and the admo- 
nitions of his father induced him to forego drinking, but he had to 
contend constantly with the thought that he must give himself up 
to the court, was dejected and adverse to labor. He scarcely 
spoke, sat with his head sunken down, and silent, or walked up and 
down for hours together, scarcely seemed to hear when spoken to, 
and, when abroad, could only with ditheulty be induced to return. 

Finally, about the 4th of April, 1554, he went to B. to the sitting 
of the court, in which circuit he had begun his criminal career, un- 
der the pretense that he had a letter to convey there. Here he pas- 
sed the night, announced himself on the morning of the 5th to the 
court, and immediately made a full and open confession of his guilt, 
whereupon he felt more quiet. He was condemned to serve four 
years in the penitentiary. 

Though the character of the oflender was peculiarly reserved and 
obscure, no one, Dr. Jessen thinks, will for a moment doubt either 
the mental health of the man, or that revenge was the sole motive 
of the deed. 

The long endurance of the feeling is not without analogy to that 
which most individuals have observed in themselves. Abuses suf- 
fered in childhood are held exceedingly long in remembrance, and 
the grudge, when one can see the injustice of these clearly, is some- 
times made stronger. The sudden, outward, and irresistible overtlow 
of ill-will manifested in the action, remains inexplicable. In the 
mean time these actions must be received as remarkable, and well 
worthy of careful consideration. They show how cautious one must 
be in cases where no causa factnoris appears to have preceded. 
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Carl IT., 15 years old, peasant-boy : Incendiary from Petulant 
Revenge.—C. H. was the son of a peasant, and had received ordinary 
schooling, whereby his mind, of only middling capacity, was with dif- 
ficulty somewhat cultivated. He had also received the necessary 
religious and moral training. Bodily he was completely sound, and 
normally developed, and only differed in general from an ordinary 
healthy peasant-boy in his slothfulness and obstinacy. After having 
been kept for two years by a miller, who received him out of pity, 
as an orphan entirely destitute, he was one morning punished by 
him on account of negligence. On the evening of the same day, as 
he was allowed to make a pause in threshing, he went into the 
dwelling-house, took a burning coal from the oven, put it in his 
apple-basket, took it to the hay-loft and threw it into the hay. He 
then placed himself upon a beam above the threshing-floor, and, 
eating apples, looked fixedly towards the hay-loft, from whence the 
flames should arise. As these broke out he called anxiously for his 
foster-father for help; wept, and half succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames. Three buildings were burned down. 

He lied long, but finally made an open confession, according to 
which the desire to play a trick upon his foster-father was the only 
motive for the deed. The physicians found him completely sound, 
yet sexually undeveloped, and pronounced him completely aceount- 
able. He was sentenced to three years confinement in the peniten- 
tiary. 

This, though but a short abstract, leaves no room for doubt that 
petulant revenge, and a childish disregard of consequences, were the 
sole motives for the crime. 


Franz D., 30 years of age, peasant: Incendiary from Jealousy. 


23 Nov., 1852.—Franz D. had for the space of four years stood in the 
relation of lover to Maria F. ; had begotten a child of her, which died 
shortly after birth, and had sought to marry her, but was hindered from 
doing so by the embarrassed state of his affairs, and the expressed 
opposition of his father. Unexpectedly he heard that the bans of 
matrimony between his beloved and Anton L., a widower in good 
circumstances, had been published in the church. He therefore 
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hastened to her, but, as she feared his capricious and wrathful char- 
acter, she encouraged him with false promises that every thing was 
different from what he supposed, and afterwards kept him in suspense. 
On his part he took pains zealously to whisper about the impediments 
to the marriage of one that belonged to him. Notwithstanding the 
assurances to the contrary, he perceived that on the 7th of Nov. the 
marriage bans were called a third time, and on the following day 
he saw the wedding procession pass by his own dwelling. 

On the following Sunday, the 14th of November, as he was walk- 
ing alone in the woods, and reflecting on the breach of promise of 
his beloved, the thought of setting fire to the dwelling-house of An- 
ton L. first entered his mind, in order “that as he could have no 
more from his beloved, she might not be able to have any thing from 
there.” But before this he would speak with her once more. There- 
fore, on the 23d of November, at 6 o'clock in the evening, he took 
the road leading to the dwelling of Anton L., distant about two 
leagues. 

About fifteen minutes before arriving at the end of his journey he 
felt unwell, and therefore lit his pipe. As the light in the house 
had just in the mean time been extinguished, and moreover as it be- 
gan to rain heavily, he went into the barn upon the threshing-floor. 
As his pipe had gone out, he put it into his breast pocket, after first 
taking the precaution to pour out the tobacco juice, but not the ash- 
es, and threw himself down upon the straw, and lay for some time, 
partly slumbering and partly meditating. He then went to the 
barn-door to satisfy himself that the rain had ceased, returned, took 
his hat and went again to the door, when, under strong irritability, 
the thought of burning again overeame him. In consequence of 
this he threw three burning matches upon the straw, which directly 
took fire, and he thought “now what will may happen,” and went 
home. On his way there, he looked back and saw the barn, which 
was completely burned down, standing in flames. Nevertheless, he 
went quietly to bed. Suspicion fell upon him, and he immediately 
gave intimations of his guilt. Subsequently he sought to modily 
somewhat the confession, but it came round finally to the same thing. 
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He did not seem to feel the magnitude of his guilt, for he won- 
dered why people should ask him how he could go quietly to sleep 
after the deed, and awaited his sentence with much indifference. 
Many witnesses testified that before the marriage he was easily 
excited, and had become melancholy, but no one had observed tra- 
ces of madness in him. The medical opinion was to the effect that 
he was a man who had become excited through the circumstances 
and his subjective condition, and who, at the time of the perpetra- 
tion of the crime, was in a state of modified accountability. 


The court, in consideration of his former blameless life, but, more 
especially, as he was driven on to the commission of the crime by a 
condition of mind brought about by what were to him most painful 
circumstances, sentenced him to be imprisoned for eight years (in- 
stead of for life). 

The above case is for certain reasons particularly interesting, as it 
renders the operation of jealousy in bringing about an act of incen- 
diarism, evidently without any marked psychical anomalies, very 
apparent. It can hardly be regarded as an example of incendiarism 
from envy, although it is scarcely to be doubted that the same might 
be brought about by that passion. 


Il. Fear. 

To incendiarism from fear belong, says Dr. Jessen, in the widest 
sense, all those cases in which an attempt is made to destroy by fire 
all traces of a former crime. We select the following from his cases 
illustrative of this :— 


C. S., aged 29, servant-maid: Incendiary from fear of discov- 
ery of Larceny.—C. 8. was the daughter of a poor schoolmaster. 
She was diligent at school, and belonged to the church, and after her 
confirmation, in her fourteenth year, she entered service. Nearly all 
the testimony of her various employers was to the eflect that she was 
disafiectionate, negligent, disobedient, impertinent, untruthful, and giv- 
en to petty larcenies. In her twenty-fourth year she became pregnant, 
and after her confinement she was received into a hospital. After 


this she again entered into service as a housekeeper with B., a pro- 
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fessor in J., with whom she remained two years. Yet he was dis- 
satisfied with her on account of her lying, and ill-natured conduct 
toward his children. But she understood well how to prolong her 
term of service ; sometimes through petition, sometimes through 
cunning, and even sometimes by anonymous letters, by means of 
which she would frighten away those whom B. thought to receive 
into his service. Nevertheless, B. dismissed her at last, without 
having employed another to take her place. Thereupon she packed 
her articles of clothing, but in doing so put a number of things be- 
longing to B. with them in the same satchel, which she left behind 
with a neighbor. When she sent for them, after a number of days, 
she received for an answer that all was not in order, and she must 
therefore come herself. Hereby she readily perceived that the em- 
bezzlement had been discovered. Her relations, to whom she had 
gone, urged her to go and bring her satchel, and as she had no _pre- 
text to shield her from this painful course, she determined, on the 
eleventh of May, to do so. On the morning of this day, she resolved 
to set fire to B.'s house, in order that she might be able to say to her 
relations, that she could not obtain her satchel by reason of the fire. 
She also concluded that, under the circumstances, B. would not fur- 
ther prosecute the cause against her, if she could only avoid meeting 
him in the way. 

Therefore, provided with two matches, she took the road leading 
to J. Onthe way she had, according to her own declaration, a fright- 
ful anxiety, and could only pursue her journey very slowly. Soon 
the thought came to her, “ Let it alone;’ then again the thought, 
that only by this means could she free herself from the confession of 
the larceny, and was thereby again driven forward. In the eve- 
ning, about 6 o'clock, she reached a stone-pit in the vicinity of J., 
where she remained sitting in deep thought till 94 o'clock. From 
here, she took her course to a loft in B.'s house, after resting another 
half hour by the way, where she remained sitting on the straw till 
114 o'clock. She then took some washed clothes hanging in the loft, 
again sat down, and {ell asleep; as she was awakened by a heavy 


storm she thought, “ You should now let it alone, and by so doing no 
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one else will become unfortunate.’ She sat for a long time, her mind 
occupied with foreboding thoughts, and finally, when about 34 o'clock, 
she took steps to accomplish the deed. As the first match broke in 
striking it, she again thought, ‘“ Give it up ; God will not have it ;” 
but alas, the evil impulse got the mastery of her, and by means of 
the second match she set fire to the straw, and withdrew. Soon the 
thought entered her mind, “Oh, if it is only discovered sufficiently 
early to prevent other buildings from being burned down, and that no 
human life be lost!’ The anxiety became intense, and drove her 
forward, but alas, she could not get on as fast as she wished, for it 
seemed as though leaden weights were hung to her feet, and as she 
walked under a flight of stairs she was so much exhausted that she 
had to sit down. After a few minutes she set forth on her way again, 
and soon heard the ery of alarm from the night-watch. 

The washing which she had taken with her from the loft, she hid 
in a bush near the house of her relations, where it was soon found. 
Her disposition, which before the act had not been good, appeared 
aller this to be yet more changed; she was more unquiet, despond- 
ent, and disposed to solitude. 

On the fifteenth of May she returned again to J., and there received 
a testimonial from B., and upon this sought to obtain another service ; 
but as she was unsuccessful, she finally repaired to a brother-in-law 
living at a distance, where soon after she was arrested. 

Alter some evasion, on the second of July she made a complete 
avowal of the act, and afterwards made these confessions, and added, 
with many tears, that she comprehended how great the disaster might 
have been; that she could not excuse herself; that she alone had 
been guilty of all and must sufier the penalty. Therefore, before 
giving in her acknowledgment she would make no apology for her- 
self. Afterwards she was visited several times by a minister, who 
showed much incapacity in his dealings with her; she recalled the 
contession that the deed had been done solely through fear of the en- 
quiry, 

She further maintained that a police officer, who conducted her 
irom one prison to another, and whorn she had scratched in criminal 
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intercourse, had used violence upon her; and finally began to simu- 
late morbid appearances. She complained of anguish, pain in the 
head, coldness of the extremities, and of all kinds of visions and dis- 
turbing noises. For along time she simulated the appearance of 
one possessed by the devil, took on convulsions, gnashed with her 
teeth, filliped with her tongue, &c., but she gave up this at times, 
on being admonished, and at other times through weariness and dis- 
gust. 

The foregoing symptoms may therefore be reduced to the following : 
At night she could not sleep well. This she accounted for by declar- 
ing that she was so great a sinner that she could neither sleep nor 
rest. By night, she said, there always seemed to be ghosts before her 
eyes. Formerly she had never sufiered from mental disturbances. 
She had indeed suffered from a nervous fever, “ breast-fever,” and an 
eruptive disease in early youth, and later had sufiered from rheu- 
matic pains in the head, but had otherwise been quite healthy. The 
medical testimony declared her fully accountable. 

The court sentenced her to death ; whereupon, from free impulse, 
she recalled what she had previously reversed. Her sentence was 
subsequently commuted to imprisonment for life. 


This case is very interesting, partly because it shows clearly the 
incendiary act springing up from fear, and the condition of mind of 
the criminal both before and after the deed, and partly because it 
furnishes an instructive illustration of the fact that it is not possible 
for any criminal long to simulate. Her condition in the prison is 
readily accounted for by the anxiety of the prisoner. 


III. Dissatisraction. (Unzufriedenheit.) 
Under this head Dr. Jessen has given us eight fully reported, and, 
like the others, highly interesting illustrative cases, with remarks 
upon the same. Space will only allow us to translate the following, 
which we select at random, as an example. 
P. P.,aged 17, servant-boy: Incendiary from Dissatisfaction. 
—P. P. sprang from poor parents, and had received but poor school 
instruction ; but early as a boy had been quarrelsome and lying. 
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Soon after his confirmation, at Easter, 1834, he entered the service of 
a landholder, in a neighboring village. He sought from the first to 
make his relations to his master disugreeable, and his master suflered 
him to quit his service, after giving him a blow for the loss of a plow- 
share. It subsequently turned out that he had put the plowshare into 
a drinking hole, in order to get clear of work. 

In a second service into which he entered the same summer, he 
remained until Michaelmas, when he returned home, and remained 
there for the winter. On the 4th of April, 1835, he entered the service 
of one Lindegard, but directly on the following day feigned sickness, 
and was allowed to leave, and did not return to service till the 11th. 
On the 12th, L. went with his family and the hostler to church, so 
that only P., the servant-maid, and an old woman remained behind. 
Early in the morning P. had determined to free himself from service 
by incendiarism, and immediately after the departure of every one, 
set himself about its accomplishment. He took down hay from the 
barn upon the threshing-floor, furnished himself with matches, took 
a stick of kindling wood from the hearth under his coat to the floor, 
laid it upon the straw, and set the straw on fire witha match. The 
straw caught fire and communicated it to the clover hay, yet notwith- 
standing it threatened to go out, whereupon he nourished it with clo- 
ver hay, lying about. 

And now, after all stood in light flames, he left the threshing-floor, 
and bolted the door from without ; whereupon, to avoid suspicion, he 
repaired to the kitchen and commenced polishing his boots. As the 
fire was shortly afterwards observed, he ran into the village to obtain 
help. In the mean time all the farm-buildings were burned down, 
and a number of persons had their lives greatly endangered. P. re- 
pented the loss of his own small chattels, but, by means of presents, 
received complete compensation. His deportment during the fire 
was so unembarrassed that he drew no suspicion upon himself, but 
was suflered to return the same day to his parents, with whom he 
remained the rest of the summer. He had no cause to complain 


of the treatment he had received ; the only motive for the incen- 
diary act was the wish to return again to the house of his parents. 
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In October, 1835, he was put into the service of Claus Jurgensen. 
Here, on the first day, he complained of all manner of pretended 
evil. On the fourth day he startled his master with the following 


notice inscribed upon the barn door: “ Claus—if you do not allow 


the youth to go away, in a few days your house will be burned 


down" ! 

As the youth had given him due notice, he concluded to part with 
him, lest his house might really be burned down, and he therefore suf- 
fered him to go home, but laid the information before the court, sus- 
pecting that some other house might really have been burned down, 
Hereupon, being arrested, after the most lengthened denial, he con- 
fessed, first, the threat to burn and his intention to do so if he had 
not been set free, then the former act of incendiarism. 

According to the observation of both ministers and physicians, P. 
was wholly sound, showed good abilities, and even very good religious 
knowledge, but on the contrary, great deficiency of moral feeling, and 
great thoughtlessness. He also confessed to the minister without 
compunction, that he was impelled to the commission of the crime 
solely by the wish to free himself from a most hateful service. 

He was sentenced to death, which sentence was subsequently com- 
muted to imprisonment in the penitentiary for life. 

Here, also, the normal! condition of the criminal is not to be doubt- 
ed. This case can not be ascribed to homesickness, and mental dis- 
ease is out of the question, but only to the dissatisfaction and the dis- 
pleasure of service. Not unfrequeutly in the lower ranks of life, are 
parents tormented by such ill-bred sons wandering from the paths of 
virtue and morality. It would be contrary to experience to attribute 
all such cases to homesickness, from which they differ in certain spe- 
cial phenomena, as is known, and will be further seen as the author 


now comes to treat of that special atiection. 


LV. Homesickness. 

That incendiarism may spring from pure homesickness, we have 
the authority of Damerow, Flemming, Casper, and Dr. P. Jessen, 
the distinguished father of the author of the work before us. Dr. 
W. Jessen in this brings forward the following curious, illustrative 


cases 
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N. N., 94 years old, nursemaid : two murders, and one house- 
burning within five days, from Homesickness.—N. had been sel- 
dom sent to school, aud was therefore far behind in instruction. She 
was sent to service in Ernstbrun, (near Vienna,) distant about a 
league from her home. Soon she became afflicted with homesick- 
ness, prayed her mistress to be dismissed, and on refusal ran away to 
her mother, and declared that she should die crazy away from home. 
But as she could not complain, either of her mistress or the service, 
she was sent back by her mother with the reprimand, that she should 
not dare to come home again unless the child she had the charge of 
should die. Several days after this the child was seized with con- 
vulsions and died. The next day, (Sunday,) N. took up her bundle 
and would go home, but her mistress was not willing. The same 
day her mother came and commanded her to remain, and take charge 
of a boy three years old, although she cried and cast up to her that 
she had broken her promise. Thereupon, on Monday, there broke 
out in a building near the dwelling-house, a fire, which in the mean 
time could searcely be extinguished. On Tuesday the mistress, who 
had an hour before left her boy quite well, found on her return N. qui- 
etly at the table, with an open catechism before her. She asked after 
the child, when N., pointing to the bed, said, “I have not done anything 
to John ;”” whereupon the lady went to the bed, and found the child 
covered with pillows and quite dead. Her suspicion was at once fixed 
upon N., who was with difficulty rescued from her fury. Given over 
to the court, she said as follows: “In Ernstbrun I was not pleased. I 
longed after my parents. I thought after the death of the little child 
I should be allowed to go home ; therefore I choked it with a rag 
till it was quite blue, but | took pity on the child and took away the 
cloth again, but it beeame cramped and died. As the people would 


not let me go home, I put fire in the building near the house, hoping 


that when house and out-buildings were burned down these people 


would have no further use for a nursemaid. AsI had not aceom- 
plished my purpose by this means, I laid the boy on the bed, covered 
his face with pillows, and sat down upon them till he ceased to 


move.” She did not show the least repentance, conducted herself 
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under arrest and during examination as unembarrassed and childlike, 
“as though she had merely wrung the neck of a sparrow,” and only 
asked why the people would not let her go home to her parents. She 
had from her mistress the best testimonials in respect to her affee- 
tionate intercourse with the children, and in her manner and expres- 
sions when questioned as to whether she had comprehended the con- 
sequences of her actions, showed the sharpest discernameat, and, for 
one of her age, uncommon talent. She was sentenced to be punished 
with ten strokes of a rod in presence of the school-children, and 
given over to her parents, who were instructed to keep special watch 
over her. By imperial command she was received into an orphan 


asylum in Vienna, where she shortly after died of a nervous fever. 


There is much that is obscure in the relatioa of the above case. 
As the child was not displeased at her service, it is pretty certain that 
homesickness, united perhaps with imperfect iusight and sympa- 


thy, urged her on to the commission of the crimes. 


Johanna Phillipp, 14 years old, servant-maid ; physical dis- 
turbances, mental weakness: Incendiary from Homesickness.— 
J. P., daughter of poor but honest parents, was, as a small child, 
sickly, subsequently tolerably sound, yet scrofulous, weakly, tall and 
slender ; had a weak breast, and a lateral curvature of the spinal 
column, swelling of the eyelids, &c. She was serene, good natured, 
lively, peaceable, but disorderly, seusitive, and given to small lies. 
Although held in good estimation at school, she had, by reason of her 
weak powers of understanding, obtained but a smal] amount of know- 
ledge. 

On the 13th of April, 1841, having entered into service with a 
good master, she became very violently homesick, wept much, fre- 
quently ran away home without permission, and only through the 
most urgent necessity, and by a better disposition of mind, was in- 
duced to return. In consequence of the threatening of her master, 
and the earnest lecturing of her father, she exhibited, about the 24th 
of this month, the strongest indications of mental disease. Fora 
long time, aside from weakness, faintness, pain in the head and gid- 
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diness on rising up, she had complained of anxiety and restlessness. 
The feminine evolution had scarcely begun, and menstruation was 
entirely deficient. On the evening of the 1st of May, having been 
taken to task by her employer for again running away home, she 
lied repeatedly, but was finally excused, through a notice on the part 
of her mother. Forthwith she formed the design of burning, and 
for this purpose she furnished herself with a small earthen vessel, 
which she carried about with her in her pocket. Awaking about 
6 o'clock on the second of May, she felt weak and giddy in the head 
and took a few Hoffman's drops, and shortly after she carried, by 
means of the small vessel in her pocket, some glowing coals to the 
barn, threw them into the hay, and returned back to her room. In 
about ten minutes the alarm of fire was raised, and she hastened to 
her employers without thinking to save her own bundle, which was 
burned. After the mistress had brought out the youngest child and 
given it into her charge, she took the opportunity to throw away the 
small vessel she had used in conveying the fire. Questioned repeat- 
edly, she denied all knowledge of the origin of the fire, wept much 
over the loss of her bundle, but was brought to a full confession by 
the finding of the earthen vessel. She declared she knew no reason 
for her deed ; her employers had done her no injury; it was very bad 
in her, and it seemed as though some one had stood by her and said 
to her that she should set the building on fire. She gave the physi- 
cians to understand in the mean time that the homesickness had 
never left her, and that the deed would not have been done if she 
had had any fear of its discovery. She was sentenced to three years 
imprisonment in the house of correction, and immediately entered 
upon her term. 

Here she was despondent ; showed earnest repentance and regret 
in view of her situation, but no homesickness. The complaints men- 
tioned as existing beforehand soon vanished, and were replaced by 
congestion of the head and chest, which also disappeared spontane- 
ously, or perhaps more in consequence of medicines given to expel 
rownd worms. She always gave the longing after her home as the 
only motive of her deed. 


Vou. XVIII. No. 2. 
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The sexual evolution, up to the 30th of March, 1842, had made but 
little progress. 

The medical opinion was unanimous that there was no mental 
disease, yet but limited accountability. She was sentenced to three 
years servitude in the workhouse, which was subsequently modified 
to confinement in the house of correction for female offenders. 


Juliana Krebs, 14 years old, nurse-maid, sickly: Incendiary 
Srom Homesickness.—J. K. sprang from poor but honest parents, 
who brought up their children well and strictly. One of her sisters 
was lame, one of her brothers deaf and dumb, and she herself weak- 
ly, faded, and serofulous. She suflered much, particularly from pain 
in the head after bodily exertion, and often from swelling of the 
glands of the neck, pain and ringing in the ears, with discharge ; 
and in school from nervous irritability, and pain in the head, and 
relaxation. She was weak, peaceable, industrious, and generally 
beloved. Her conduct was praiseworthy, her understanding mode- 
rate, yet sufficient for the acquisition of necessary knowledge. Her 
appearance was simple and natural, yet she inclined to credulity and 
superstition. 


About Christmas, 1841, she obtained for herself a service as 
nurse-maid, with the peasant B., and entered upon it Jan. 7th, 
1842, after having first received recommendations from respectable 
persons, couched indeed in doleful terms, but expressing hope. She 
was well paid, not oppressed with work, only urged on a little at 
times by the housewife, and cut short in her childish prattlings and 
curious questionings, Which she sometimes felt sorely ; besides, strange 
people told her she would have a heavy service, and finally she had 
to sleep alone, being quite unaccustomed to this. Although latterly, 
both before and during the service, not suffering, she was soon seized 
with anxiety and homesickness. She wept much silently, lost her 
appetite, but was shy in making known her condition. This uneasi- 


ness was increased about the 11th by receiving an irritating answer 


from her mistress, and by awaiting in vain the expected arrival of 


her mother, whose voice she fancied she could hear. 
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In this condition, about noon, she conceived the idea of burning, 
and the manner of accomplishing it, without knowing on what 
grounds such thoughts should spring up. She did not seek to dis- 
perse these thoughts, but about three o'clock she threw a burning 
coal into a loft filled with combustible materials, with the thought, 
“It may burn or not; if it burns ‘tis no matter to me.” She took 
no further thought about it. She returned to her work. Half an 
hour later she hid her satchel under another for a short time, and 
was suflered to go home; appeared quiet, and denied all knowl- 
edge of the thing. She was also sick at home, had no appetite, 
complained of pain in her head and limbs, and kept her bed for a 
lew days. 

On the 18th of February she first confessed her guilt to a gen- 
darme, and on the following day she confessed to a magistrate, who 
examined her that she had done the deed from homesickness; that 
she had done it through foolishness, and would not do so again. 
She appeared to be very sickly and chlorotic ; complained of pain 
in the head, strong ringing in the ears, and lkewise had a vision 


when in the prison. She sprang suddenly from the floor with the 
outery, “ Dead bodies are running around here,” and immediately 
added, “ Lord, God! what kind of a crack was that in my ears ?” 
Precisely what had passed before her at this time she could not after- 


wards remember. 

The bodily evolutions began first in the prison, but menstruation 
entirely failed. It was the medical opinion that the burning was a 
childish act, brought about by an irresistible passion, (homesickness,) 
and was the eflect of long years of sickness and nervous irritability. 

Judicially, she was regarded as unaccountable, and was placed 
under the superintendence of the police in her native place. 

This case resembles much the preceding, only it manifestly shows 
a wider and more accurately marked pathological development, and 
that this was taken into account by the physicians and judges is 
apparent from the sentence. “ The condition of this criminal,” says 
Dr. Jessen, “ belongs to a middle or transition state, between psy- 
chical soundness and decided disease. 
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The sexual evolution, up to the 30th of March, 1842, had made but 
little progress. 

The medical opinion was unanimous that there was no mental 
disease, yet but limited accountability. She was sentenced to three 
years servitude in the workhouse, which was subsequently modified 


to confinement in the house of correction for fernale offenders. 


Juliana Krebs, 14 years old, nurse-maid, sickly: Incendiary 
Srom Homesickness.—J. K. sprang from poor but honest parents, 
who brought up their children well and strictly. One of her sisters 
was lame, one of her brothers deaf and dumb, and she herself weak- 
ly, faded, and serofulous. She suflered much, particularly from pain 
in the head after bodily exertion, and often from swelling of the 
glands of the neck, pain and ringing in the ears, with discharge ; 
and in school from nervous irritability, and pain in the head, and 
relaxation. She was weak, peaceable, industrious, and generally 
beloved. Her conduct was praiseworthy, her understanding mode- 
rate, yet sufficient for the acquisition of necessary knowledge. Her 
appearance was simple and natural, yet she inclined to credulity and 
superstition. 

About Christmas, 1541, she obtained for herself a service as 
nurse-maid, with the peasant B., and entered upon it Jan. 7th, 
1542, after having first received recommendations from respectable 
persons, couched indeed in doleful terms, but expressing hope. She 
was well paid, not oppressed with work, only urged on a little at 
times by the housewife, and cut short in her childish prattlings and 


curious questionings, which she sometimes felt sorely ; besides, strange 


people told her she would have a heavy service, and finally she had 


to sleep alone, being quite unaccustomed to this, Although latterly, 
both before and during the service, not suffering, she was soon seized 
with anxiety and homesickness. She wept much silently, lost her 
appetite, but was shy in making known her condition. This uneasi- 
ness was increased about the 11th by receiving an irritating answer 
from her mistress, and by awaiting in vain the expected arrival of 
her mother, whose voice she fancied she could hear. 
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In this condition, about noon, she conceived the idea of burning, 
and the manner of accomplishing it, without knowing on what 
grounds such thoughts should spring up. She did not seek to dis- 


perse these thoughts, but about three o'clock she threw a burning 


coal into a loft filled with combustible materials, with the thought, 
“It may burn or not; if it burns ‘tis no matter to me.” She took 
no further thought about it. She returned to her work. Half an 
hour later she hid her satchel under another for a short time, and 
was suilered to go home ; appeared quiet, and denied all knowl- 
edge of the thing. She was also sick at home, had no appetite, 
complained of pain in her head and limbs, and kept her bed for a 
lew days. 

On the 18th of February she first confessed her guilt to a gen- 
darme, and on the following day she confessed to a magistrate, who 
examined her that she had done the deed from homesickness; that 
she had done it through foolishness, and would not do so again. 
She appeared to be very sickly and chlorotic ; complained of pain 
in the head, strong ringing in the ears, and hkewise had a vision 
when in the prison, She sprang suddenly from the floor with the 
outery, ‘“ Dead bodies are running around here,” and immediately 
added, “ Lord, God! what kind of a crack was that in my ears ?” 
Precisely what had passed before her at this time she could not after- 
wards remember. 

The bodily evolutions began first in the prison, but menstruation 
entirely failed. It was the medical opinion that the burning was a 
childish act, brought about by an irresistible passion, (homesickness, ) 
and was the eflect of long years of sickness and nervous irritability. 

Judicially, she was regarded as unaccountable, and was placed 
under the superintendence of the police in her native place. 

This case resernbles much the preceding, only it manifestly shows 
a wider and more accurately marked pathological development, and 
that this was taken into account by the physicians and judges is 
apparent from the sentence. ‘ The condition of this criminal,” says 
Dr. Jessen, “ belongs to a middle or transition state, between psy- 
chical soundness and decided disease. 
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V. Wantonness. 
(Petulance, Mischievousness, Mvthaille.) 

That incendiariem may be caused by pure wantonness, observa- 
tions do not permit us to doubt. In the mean time it is evidently 
inadmissible to attribute an action to wantonness, when its character 
and the disposition of mind which prompts it are not sufficient proof 
of this. We must observe carefully, then, with the diversified forms 
of mental disease ; for example, with weak-mindedness, a great in- 
clination to mischievous actions is often apparent. Actions from 
wantonness do not therefoye necessarily spring from normal mental 
conditions. 

In illustration of incendiarism from wantonness, Dr. Jessen brings 


forward five cases. We can only translate the following :— 


Adolph Koppe, aged 14 years: Incendiary from Wantonness. 


—A. K. was the son of a day-laborer; in stature somewhat dwarled, 


but quite sound. He could express himself clearly about ordinary 


things, and could also read and write, but could not repeat the 
meaning of what was read. He appeared, when compared men- 
tally with other boys of his age and condition, not much deficient. 
He was sent out a good deal by his parents to obtain victuals. 
The way led through a common, in which there stood a wooden 
hut. In passing this, in August, he observed that there was straw 
in it, and he thought it would be fine if the straw could be set on 
fire and burned; but could not satisfy his desire at the time from 
not being furnished with a tinder-box. In a few days he again came 
this way, now furnished with the necessary materials for burning ; 
waited about half an hour for a woman who was employed in the 
field to go away, and then set the straw on fire. As the flames rose 
up he was sorry for what he had done, and sought to smother them 
with earth. As he could not accomplish this he went about his 
business. As a portentous forest fire arose, he was questioned direct- 
ly about it, and gave out that he had accidently let fall a piece of 
tinder in the hut. Subsequently he confessed fully. He affirmed 
that he only intended to burn the straw, and would most certainly 
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have let this alone if he had known beforehand what a great fire 
would arise from it. He was unable to give any other reason, but 
on the mention of his transgression became very much embarrassed. 

The judgment was that he was fully accountable, in so far as ac- 
countability is attributable to a boy of his age. He was sentenced 


to receive corporeal punishment to the extent of twenty lashes. 


Andreas Gless, aged 17 years, servant, weak-minded ; Two 
attempts at incendiarism from Wantonness.—Of the early years of 
Gless, nothing is known. Of awkward appearance and stupid physi- 
oguomy, he had generally conducted himself well and given no cause 
of complaint. His grown-up conduct was ordinary, but childish, 
and at times he seemed not to comprehend what was said to him. 
Often when working he seemed to sink into contemplation, and only 
resumed his work when spoken to. His memory was good, he knew 
how to distinguish good from evil, and later, in the school of the 
house of correction, he made good progress in reading, whereas be- 
fore coming here he had scarcely known the alphabet. Here, like- 
wise, he often began to show himself thoughtless ; for example, for 
a quarter of an hour he would play with a small stick in his hand, 
till he was aroused. He appeared to the deponents weak-minded, 
or deficient in mental development. 

The first attempt at incendiarism was made on the house of a 
neighbor, by putting a live coal under a tile in the wall and sticking 
a handful of straw to it. Hereupon he stationed himself at a dis- 
tance, and waited in vain for half an hour, for the breaking out of 
the fire, and then went to bed without removing the materials, 
which were afterwards found. Subsequently he gave as a motive 
for the act, that the neighbor's maid had insulted him. 


He made the second attempt at incendiarism in the house of his 


master. Being casually alone in the kitchen, he took one end of a 


lighted stick in his mouth, went with it to his sleeping place above 


the pig-stye, and crept down into this through an end-hole. Here- 
upon the burning stick beeame too hot for him, and he spit it out 
and broke the coal into small pieces which fell down deep into the 
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straw. Full of anxiety he crept back, sprang down into the yard 
below, and went into the barn to hide himself in the straw, but re- 
mained there bound fast by anxiety till the fire blazed up, whereupon 
he called the servants. Being suspected and arrested, he made next 
morning a full confession. A motive for this second attempt he could 
not give ; the burning of the building he said gave him no pleasure, 
and no person in the house had abused him. At another time he 
said, “ It came thus into my head.’ And moreover “ he had at a 
former fire seen that all the people ran together, and he wished once 
more to see if all would run together in the same way.” 

At the sitting of the court of assize im Cologne, he sought to repre- 
sent himself as crazy, but in this he proceeded very awkwardly, 
At times he would not know the simplest things ; at times he would 
give the most silly answers. For example, to the question how he 
came in the stye, “I stand by the Rhine ; there should indeed be a 
great bridge,” etc. 

As the presiding officer of the court said he could play the fool, 
but that the witnesses would settle that point, he replied very naively, 
that he was indeed a fool, and that the whole corporation would tes- 
tify to that for him. 

The jury pronounced him guilty, but commended him to the mer- 
cy of the King. 

Many cases equal in interest to those here brought forward we 
would gladly translate, together with Dr. Jessen’s remarks upon the 


same ; but the space already taken up precludes the possibility of 


our doing so, and we now take leave of the author's first division of 


the subject. The remaining 200 pages of this admirable monograph, 
which we propose to examine in future numbers of the JourNaL, are 


devoted to incendiarism in mental disease proper. 
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SUMMARY. 


Dr. Ray on Monat Insanrry.—Many of our ‘readers will open 
with interest to the second article of this number, in which Dr. Ray 
defends the doctrine of moral insanity. We are sure that none will, 
as the writer fears, regard his labor as one of supererogation. When 
he cites the decisions of courts, the opinions of medical men “ of 
some professional eminence in other branches of the art,”’ the short- 
sighted views of moralists, and the sentiment of the cultivated class- 
es, to show the teachers of moral insanity “ how limited has been 
the reach of our boasted advances in psychological science,’ we are 
not surprised. This recognition that the great mass of authorities 
are adverse to his doctrines, with much bitter reference to prejudice 
and ignorance as the source of such opposition, marks the first pages 
of Dr. Ray's Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, and is only too 
prominent in all his subsequent writings. But when it is 
said, also, in regard to moral insanity, that “of late years a dissen- 
tient voice has occasionally been heard from the bench, the bar, the 
medical profession at large,” ete., we are forced to doubt whether 
the whole truth is represented in such a statement. 

Perhaps, however, as Dr. Ray supposes, this is of small import- 
ance, as compared in its mischievous eflects with that diversity upon 
this subject which exists within the specialty of mental medicine. 
Now it is submitted here that we do not greatly contradict one an- 
other in regard to sensible phenomena, or the fidelity with which 
they are observed. Respecting the “ facts” of insanity there is no 


very considerable disagreement. The term moral insanity, in the 


meaning attached to it by Dr. Ray, is mainly a judgment based upon 


certain admitted facts. The great diversity is in respect to the inter- 
pretation of these, and the proverbial difference of human judgments 
is surely suflicient reason why we should not feel degraded because 
of it. That this is a true statement of the case must be inferred 
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straw. Full of anxiety he crept back, sprang down into the yard 
below, and went into the barn to hide himself in the straw, but re- 
mained there bound fast by anxiety till the fire blazed up, whereupon 
he called the servants. Being suspected and arrested, he made next 
morning a full confession. A motive for this second attempt he could 
not give ; the burning of the building he said gave him no pleasure, 
and no person in the house had abused him. At another time he 
said, ‘It came thus into my head.’ And moreover “ he had ata 
former fire seen that all the people ran together, and he wished once 
more to see if all would run together in the same way.” 

At the sitting of the court of assize in Cologne, he sought to repre- 


sent himself as crazy, but in this he proceeded very awkwardly. 


At times he would not know the simplest things ; at times he would 


give the most silly answers. For example, to the question how he 
came in the stye, “1 stand by the Rhine ; there should indeed be a 
great bridge,” ete. 

As the presiding officer of the court said he could play the fool, 
but that the witnesses would settle that point, he replied very naively, 
that he was indeed a fool, and that the whole corporation would tes- 
tify to that for him. 

The jury pronounced him guilty, but commended him to the mer- 
cy of the King. 

Many cases equal in interest to those here brought forward we 
would gladly translate, together with Dr. Jessen’s remarks upon the 
same ; but the space already taken up precludes the possibility of 
our doing so, and we now take leave of the author's first division of 
the subject. The remaining 200 pages of this admirable monograph, 
which we propose to examine in future numbers of the JourNnat, are 


devoted to incendiarism in mental disease proper. 
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SUMMARY. 


Dr. Ray on Monat Insanrry.—Many of our readers will open 
with interest to the second article of this number, in which Dr. Ray 
defends the doctrine of moral insanity. We are sure that none will, 


as the writer fears, regard his labor as one of supererogation. When 


he cites the decisions of courts, the opinions of medical men “ of 


some professional eminence in other branches of the art,” the short- 
sighted views of moralists, and the sentiment of the cultivated class- 
es, to show the teachers of moral insanity “ how limited has been 
the reach of our boasted advances in psychological science,’ we are 
not surprised. This recognition that the great mass of authorities 
are adverse to his doctrines, with much bitter reference to prejudice 
and ignorance as the source of such opposition, marks the first pages 
of Dr. Ray's Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, and is only too 
prominent in all his subsequent writings. But when it is 
said, also, in regard to moral insanity, that “of late years a dissen- 
tient voice has occasionally been heard from the bench, the bar, the 
inedical profession at large,” ete., we are forced to doubt whether 
the whole truth is represented in such a statement. 

Perhaps, however, as Dr. Ray supposes, this is of small import- 
ance, as compared in its mischievous eflects with that diversity upon 
this subject which exists within the specialty of mental medicine. 
Now it is submitted here that we do not greatly contradict one an- 
other in regard to sensible phenomena, or the fidelity with which 
they are observed. Respecting the “ facts” of insanity there is no 
very considerable disagreement. The term moral insanity, in the 
meaning attached to it by Dr. Ray, is mainly a judgment based upon 
certain admitted facts. The great diversity is in respect to the inter- 
pretation of these, and the proverbial difference of human judgments 
is surely suflicient reason why we should not feel degraded because 


of it. That this is a true statement of the case must be inferred 
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from the nature of Dr. Ray's defence, in which moral insanity is 
discussed from the point of view of the objections to the doctrine. 
To bring forward affirmative arguments in behalf of any theory is 
a much more convincing method than that by which a writer meets 
objections of his own shaping and selection ; and this is especially 
true where scientific accuracy is supposed to be attainable, and 
where facts may be appealed to as final. Indeed, mere reasoning, 
and the notice of objections to a doctrine, are sheer impertinence 
where sensible facts alone are concerned. Why then, we might ask, 
is not a history of cases of moral insanity submitted? It can not 
be forgotten that in his treatise, almost the only American book 
cited in behalf of this doctrine, Dr. Ray does not give a single illus- 
trative case observed by himself, while he admits that Pinel’s cases, 
which are freely quoted, “ by no means furnish suitable illustrations 
of the affection now styled moral insanity.” 

This leads us to notice a feature of the method of Dr. Ray and 
his school, which appears to us objectionable in the last degree. It is 
the constant use of positive terms, and the assumption of scientific 
exactness, in treating of the relations of mental disorder. As though 
the facts and conclusions on this subject were the same in kind as in 
physical science, Dr. Ray claims for psychologists the office of “ in- 
terpreters of nature,’ and dwells upon their “ scientific conclusions,” 
scientific character,’ and “ scientific imquiries.”” And this while 
philosophers are paintully striving to discover the first principles of 
those laws which govern the relations of mind to the material organ ! 
He admits, at the same time, that “ mental phenomena never have 
been, and never will be, designated with the same sort of exactness 
as those of the material world.’ Then why ring the changes upon 
such phrases as “ disease,’ “ morbid action,’ “ irresistible impulse,” 
in the use of which the very points in question are coolly assumed as 
positive facts? To arrogate proof under the shallow disguise of im- 
posing but indefinite terms, we had supposed was left to medical 
quacks and theological dogmatists jut with Dr. Ray, “ disease,” 
impelling one “ irresistibly to the commission of crime, the intellect 


in the mean time being perfectly conscious of and abhorring the 
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act”—which latter is certainly a wonderful condition for the intel- 
lect to be in—“ is a fact too often witnessed to be denied!” We 
cannot think it strange that lawyers denounce such language as ab- 
surd pretension, or, perhaps laugh at the theories which would re- 
quire it as “ crotchety or visionary.” 

We have not, however, to review Dr. Ray's paper, and refer to it 
in this place mainly to defend ourselves against some grave charges 
of inaccuracy in matters of fact, and of vague and uncandid state- 
ments. Why, after having noticed the objections to the doctrine of 
moral insanity, “in a strictly scientific discussion,” it was necessary 
to refer to the objectors, is not so clear. One purpose, however, it 
would seem, is to protest against the hearing of any argument or 
opinion from lawyers, or medical men who have not had special ex- 
perience in insanity. As regards the latter class, its exclusion 
would shut out the larger part of the most celebrated writers upon 
the subject, and is not to be thought of. Two of the names cited by 
Dr. Ray on the side of moral insanity, Dr. Prichard and Dr. Combe, 
are of this number. Neither can we see with what reason the opin- 
ions of moralists and lawyers upon this point are sneered at or ig- 
nored. It is not a matter of “ scientific curiosity merely,’ as Dr. 
Ray admits, that is in question. The important point in dispute is 
in regard to the practical justice and utility of the definition of 
moral insanity. And the cases in which this has any interest are 
those only in which there is a reasonable doubt whether the mental 
manifestations have their origin in sin or disease. Now, if it is not 
too much to admit that moralists and lawyers are, perhaps, as good 
judges of the workings of the vicious, as we of the diseased, mind, 
it is plain that they are equally concerned with us in the discussion 
of these doctrines. 

But, however this may be, the sneers at the writers named and 
alluded to by Dr. Ray in his paper as “ amateurs,” and “ theoretical,” 
are without valid excuse, and only serve to “ degrade the dignity,” not 
to say decency, of the “ scientific character.’ To confess thus much 
is due the distinguished gentlernen whose names are permitted to ap- 
pear as they do in this journal, because we have not thought it worth 
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while to depart from our custom of publishing the papers of mem- 
bers of the speciality upon their own responsibilty. We are a little 
amused at the mistake of Dr. Ray in quoting from a paper inserted 
editorially in these columns, when he alludes to the learned and ex- 
perienced jurist who wrote it as the giver of “ sage advice, in all the 
freshness of ingenuous innocence.’ But such writing is badly caleu- 
lated to further “ successful scientifie pursuit,” and the facts in sup- 
port of the school-boy's excuse, that he “did not begin it,” are not, 
we are sure, generally known. Some twenty-five years ago, while yet 
at the beginning of his caveer as a practical psychologist, Dr. Ray wrote 
the treatise which has given him deserved fame. Containing, we 
think, not one original case, and without any claim to originality in 
its doctrines or method, this production of an “ amateur,” was received 
with the credit due to the learning and ability which it displayed. 
It will be said, we fear, that the “great cattle’ of our profession, 
like so many of their class in others, repose beneath the shadow of 
a name, “ chew the cud and are silent,” except at some fancied in- 
vasion of their domain, when anything but a bovine mildness of tem- 
per is manifested. 

A few words may be added in our personal justification. We 
wrote the sentences quoted on page 135, in urging against the theory 
of special manias that the mental philosophy upon which they were 
based was obsolete. That Esquirol and most of his cotemporaries 
did adopt the theory and classijication of the mental faculties taught 
by the phrenologists, and now universally admitted to be faulty and 
mischievous, their writings plainly show. It is simply a matter of 
course that this should greatly lessen to us the value of their obser- 
vations. The phrenologists taught a separateness of organs in the 
brain, and a precise demarcation of the mental faculties ; for which 
it is now known there is no proof. Can any one fail to see that a 
theory of monomania and of moral insanity based upon these doc- 


trines is worthless? To suppose that the observations of Esquirol 


“had little to do” with the very conceptions of mental phenomena 


through which alone such observations are possible, is manifestly ab- 


surd. But the terms in which they are recorded may be easily com- 
pared with those of Gall’s cases, as they are quoted on the same 
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pages in Dr. Ray’s treatise. Perhaps tosome our words would seem 
to imply that Esquirol was a believer in the art of reading character 
by means of the bumps, but it is scarcely possible. This quibble in 
the use of the word phrenology by Dr. Ray will be understood. We 
were writing of a school of philosophy, and not of a pretended art. 
Again, as to the historical fact. Esquirol published his first important 
paper upon the subject of mental disorders in 1805, and soon follow- 
ed it with others, in which he elaborated and modified the theories of 
his teacher Pinel. Jn 1810, “ half a century ago,” he succeeded the 
latter at Salpétriéve. His essays, remarks, communications and 
notes, as he himself says, “ reviewed, polished, and arranged in their 
respective order,” form the treatise published in 1838. Is it a fair 
charge of want of “ accuracy in matters of fact’ that the active pe- 
riod of a man’s history is referred to as the date of his writings, and 
not that of their latest compilation ? 


That the various divisions of mental phenomena are inseparable 
in their evolution; that their manifestation is not simultaneous 
alone, but that each is necessary to all the others, and all to each ; 
that, indeed, these divisions are “ entirely superficial,’ and “ that 
an act of the intellect is impossible without an accompanying af- 
fective one,’—these, it is hardly necessary to say, are the teach- 
ings of all the greatest philosophers since the rise of metaphys- 
ical inquiry. Not to go back to Plato, Stewart—whose name is 
placed by Dr. Ray at the terminus of modern psychological authori- 
ties—is quoted by Bain, in the motto of his late work on The 
Emotions and the Wil, as stating that the intellectual and the 
moral powers “are very intimately, aud indeed inseparably, con- 
uected, in all our mental operations.” Sir William Hamilton is still 
more explicit on this point,* aud the scientific psychologists, of 


* “In distinguishing the cognitions, feelings, and conations, it is not, 
therefore, to be supposed that these phenomena are possible independently of 
each other. In our philosophical systems, they may stand separated from 
each other in books and chapters ;—in nature, they are ever interwoven, In 
every, the simplest, modification of mind, knowledge, feeling, and desire or 
will, go to constitute the mental state; and it is only by a scientific abstrac- 
tion that we are able to analyse the state into elements, which are never 
really existent but in mutual combination. These elements are found, in- 
deed, in very various proportions in different states,—sometimes one prepon- 
derates, sometimes another; but there is no state in which they are not all 
co-existent.’’—Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 188. 
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whom H. Spencer and Bain are representatives, demonstrate it at 
every step by which they trace the development of the highest men- 
tal faculties from the germ of sensation. Spencer, we may add, 


finds emotion undecomposably combined with cognition in the men- 


tal change induced by looking upon a simple curved line. Perhaps 


Dr. Ray may, after this, recognize some emotion as implied in dem- 
onstrating the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid. If not, let him 
go over the “strictly scientific discussion” of his paper, for a possi- 
ble trace of this rare element. Did he, or did he not, in writing it, 
“feel more or less amiable towards his friends or the world in gen- 
eral ?”’ 

But Dr. Ray’s doctrines are without meaning when he admits 
“the essential condition of the mind” to be unity. For the 
mind, in every sense in which it can possibly be the subject of 
speculation or controversy, 7s the mental manifestations, and only 
these. The teachers of moral imsanity and special manias treat the 
brain as a congeries of organs, and the mental faculties as so many 
independent powers. On this hypothesis alone may disease be con- 
fined to a single mental phenomenon. On no other theory can be 
based Dr. Ray's detinition of moral insanity, as that of which “a 
single criminal act may be the sole and only proof;” which would 
be predicated of a gouty patient who should “slay his nurse in a 
paroxysm of anguish,’ and which ought to be considered proven by 
the finding of “too large a proportion of lithic acid in his blood.” 


Conciusions FRoM Prison Statistics iN Great Britaw.— 
1. That the ratio of mortality in the General Prison for Scotland 1s 
1.60 per annum, or about 16 per 1000 prisoners; and, adding to 
the actual deaths one-third of the number who were liberated on 
medical grounds, the death-rate would be 1.78 per cent. per annum. 

2. That tubercular diseases, in frequency and fatality, rank as the 
highest class; but our greatest mortality, which is from phthisis, is, 
to a fraction, the same as in civil life, according to the Reports ol 
the Registrar-General. 

3. That, after phthisis and diseases of the respiratory class, those 
of the nervous system are next m numerical importance. 

4. That a singular immunity from zymotic diseases belongs to 
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prisoners ; and that serofula and diseases of debility are often bene- 
fited by the hygienic treatment and dietary of the Prison. 
5. That diet and penal discipline are in little or no degree charge- 


able with the physical diseases of prisoners. ; t 
6. That the character of the diseases is of a chronic and cachectic Me 
kind, requiring generally good diet and cordials. WHE: 
7. That the causes of prisoners’ diseases may be chiefly traced to i I 
hereditary taints trom depraved and degraded parents ; early priva- 1 
tious and excesses ; habitual dissipation ; and systems “ worn-out” 


by long and frequent confinements in prison.* 

Taking a review of these results of an examination into the phys- 
ical condition of prisoners, no one can doubt that this class is privi- 
leged with the most marked attention to their bodily welfare ; and, 
comparing the state of our pauper and our prison population, we 
need not wonder to hear at times reflections as cynical as that of 
Rochefaucault, “ faut bien que innocence trouve autant 
de protection que le crime.” 


While all anxiety is relieved as to the physical, much anxiety still 
prevails among men of light and leading in criminal legislation as 
to the psychical, condition of prisoners. It is curious enough to re- 
member that the great philanthropist and friend of the prisoner, 
Howard, originated the idea of the solitary system—the most grave 
and severe of all penal systems. This idea was started to counter- 
act the evils of promiscuous association and defective means of 
classification. Happily, this solitary system did not find acceptance 
in this country ; and, as might @ priort have been expected, the ex- 
perience of it in America proved that solitude and cell-seclusion 
were the sure factors of insanity. The present prison discipline— 
the separate system—is a modification of the solitary and the silent 
systems ; and here it is necessary to say what is meant by the sepa- 
rate system. At first the terms were applied to that system in 
which each prisoner was confined to a cell—his workshop by day, 
and his bedroom by night—so as to be effectually prevented from 
holding communion with, or being even seen so as to be sufliciently 
recognized by, « fellow-prisoner. The objects were two-fold ; to lead 
the prisoner to self-communion in the solitude of his cell, and to pre- 
vent the evils of cormmunication with others. In consequence of 
its severe effects upon the mental condition, this, the original sepa- 
rate system, has been much tempered and ameliorated. Into these 
changes it is unnecessary to enter at present. Yet, notwithstanding 


_" It was my intention to have gone on to show the general physical con- 
dition by tables of weights—comparing the state on admission and at libera- 
tion, ete.—but this inquiry I postpone, for the purpose of having data on a 
more extended scale, and from larger experience of the effects of long con- 
huement upon certain classes of prisoners. 
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of great relaxations of the strictly separate system, its workings are 
watched with much concern and consideration ; and the questio ver- 
ata remains open, “ How far ts the separate system of prison dis- 
cipline injurvous to the mental health of prisoners?” —Edinburgh 
Med. Journal, May, 1861. 


De. J. B. Tuomson on tue ConGenitat Impectuity or 
NaLs.— The uatform testimony of prison offir tols ts that prisoners 
are generlly weak-minded. When visiiing ihe Eaglish prisons, | 
had this concurving opinion all the mo-i expeieaced governors, 
chaplains, aud medicul otlicers. The ieacher of the juvenile delin- 
quents heve, who, before the esiablistmeui of Reformatories, num- 
bered occasionally 40 or 50 at a time, asserts the same. All under 
14, and sometimes up to 16 years of age, were tauglit together in a 
class-room the elemeuts of secular and sacred education, and also 
learned a trade together in an association-room. The teacher says : 
*T considered that fully move than a third were of imbecile mind. 
These made litile progress comparatively ; bad deiective memory ; 
required every lessou to be kept loug continuously belore them, and 
often without any good results. Of the other two-thirds I could not 
speak very favorably either. They were deficient in the power of 
attention and application, from want of regular babit< of lile previ- 
ously. They were indolent, self-willed ; thove who made evediiable 
progress were the exceptional cases.” I observe that Sir J. Kaye 
Shuttleworth considered, when examining the juveniles at Parkhursi, 
that they were defective in physical organization. From personal 
observation among the miners, | am satisfied that the children of 
parents inferior in physical and meutal calibre, have not ihe same 
aptitude for taking up education as the move improved industrial 
classes. Amoug the miners, | am of opinion, a large proportion are 
weak-minded. The same remarks ave applicable to the criminal 
population. The only other testimony on this subject I thivk it ne- 
cessary to quote is that of the late Dr. Maleom—a shrewd observer 
of men, of large experience, and who, as medical superintendent of 
Murray's Royal Asyluin for Lunatics, had made a special study of 
mental diseases. He says, in one of his manuscripts found among 
his prison notes after his decease (and I give tpsissima verba) :— 
“In going over the General Prison, 1 have long been struck with the 
various characters of the prsoners ; their total obliquity of all moral 
feelings, the propensity of their nature, and their total impractica- 
bility. Neither kindness nor severity has any intiuence on such peo- 
ple ; but they go on from day to day, in devising and doing wrong, 
although their conduct entails upon them further privation. Many 
of them have been habitual drunkards, and their constitutions are 
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broken down and enfeebled by this vice, added to their irregularity 
and often want of food, wretched unwholesome lodgings, spare cloth- 
ing and filth. In all my experience, 1 have never seen such an 
accumulation of morbid appearances as I witness in the post-mortem 
examinations of the prisoners who die here. Scarcely one of them 
can be said to die of one disease, for almost every organ of the body 
is more or less diseased ; and the wonder with me is, that life could 
have been supported in such a diseased frame. Their moral nature 
seems equally diseased with thetr physical frames; and, whilst 
their mode of life here re-animates their physical health, I doubt 
whether their minds are equally benefited, if improved at all. On 
a close acquaintance with criminals, of 18 years’ standing, I 
consider that nine in ten are of inferior intellect, but that all are 
excessively cunning.” 

This examen might be strengthened by the consideration of the 
causes of nervous debility ad ovo, to which criminals are subjected. 

The Hereditary Crime in the families who constitute the caste 
and commonwealth of crime.—The very locale in which they are 
born and bred and fed is fitted to pollute the blood and poison the 
brain. The intermarriages of the castes; the defective, or rather 
perverted, training of the mind from generation to generation ; and, 
perhaps more than all, the drunkenness and dissipation of the class, 
to which almost every prisoner traces his violent crime and his moral 
degradation ;—these are all factors in the deterioration of the crimi- 
nal intellect. Into these and other causes I can not now enter. But 
the most careful observation of the physical and psychical charac- 
teristies of the prisoners here, proves to me that they receive with 
their very life the seeds of death ; their ensemble and their aspect is 
the forecast of the facies Hippocratica ; and their physiognomy, in 
the majority of instances, is the index of mental imbecility. These 
potential causes help to explain the strange eccentricities and aliena- 
tions of prisoners. To such applies forcibly what Esquirol states ‘in 
his work, Des Maladies Mentales :—* There is a great amount of 
insanity and a morbid impulse, which the children of drunkards 
(and criminals) have no power of resisting.” 

Without having exhausted my proofs of the congenital imbecility 
of the criminals as a class, 1 must close this paper. 

The foregoing statistics and statements go far towards demon- 
strating, if they do not establish, my proposition. The large pro- 
portion of the imbeciles are so on admission, or in the early months 
of imprisonment. Physical diseases of the nervous system give a 
large proportion of their mortality; and the testimony of prison 
officers is strong as to the prevalence among them of a low average 
intellect. 

One or two corollaries flow necessarily from these facts, viz. :— 
That criminals, having a physical and moral heritage of nervous 
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disorders and diseases, may be expected to develop increased mental 
imbecility under imprisonment ; and when imbecility or insanity do 
supervene in prison, due weight ought to be given to the fact that 
the mind was probably enfeebled before imprisonment ; and, further, 
if it is proved that criminals, as a class, are especially liable to men- 
tal maladies, the knowledge of it is of medico-legal importance in 
our courts of criminal jurisprudence.—Lidinburgh Med. Journal, 
May, 1361. 


Mopern Svrerstitions Revatine to Insanity.—At the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, Dr. Mitchell read a paper “ On the Su- 
yerstitions relating to Lunacy in the North-West Highlands of Seot- 
and, and on some of the Antiquities of Lunacy.” Dr. Mitchell 
commenced with an account of various superstitions connected with 
the holy wells, and especially that on Inch Maree, in a loch in Ross- 
shire :— 

“ The insane patient used to be bathed in the well, and then car- 
ried out in a boat round the island, being occasionally plunged into 
its waters, after which—and the leaving of an offering of his clothes 
on a tree—his cure was expected. Dr. Mitchell read some remark- 
able extracts from the records of the Presbytery of Dingwall, which 
showed, at various periods of the seventeenth century, the existence 
of a practice of sacrificing bulls at Applecross for the recovery of 
the health of some patieut, on the festival of the saint, and which 
called forth many fulminations from the Presbytery, as well against 
the going to chapels, adoring of wells and stones, and pouring of milk 
on hills as oblations. Dr. Mitchell, however, had found that similar 
practices existed in quite recent times, and that within the last ten 
years a live ox had been buried in Moray for the health of the rest of 
the flock. After some curious historical references, which showed 
that the practice of sacrificing bulls was observed at Kirkcudbright 
in the twelfth century, and other notices of May Wells, and the old 
custom of going all over Scotland to thern in search of health, and 
then proceeding to those in England, Dr. Mitchell proceeded to ex- 
plain some of the superstitions common in the Hebrides relative to 
epilepsy. Thus a sufferer from this disease was recently put to bed 
with the dead body of his mother in the expectation of a cure ; another 
drank the water in which the dead body of his sister had been washed ; 
and in another case, on the spot where the patient fell, in his first 
attack, a live cock was buried with a lock of his hair and parings of 
his nails as an offering to the unseen power. In Ross-shire, a patient 
lately drank a cupful of his own blood. Dr. Mitchell pointed out 
many similarities between these and African superstitions relating to 
insanity and epilepsy.— Medical Times and Gazette. 
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